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THE LANG ROAD. 


Below the braes o° heather, and down 
along the glen, 
The road runs southward, southward, 
that grips the souls o’ men, 
That draws their footsteps aye awa’ 
frae hearth and frae fauld, 
That parts ilk friend frae other, an’ the 
young frae the auld. 

And whiles I stand at morning, and 
whiles I rise at night 

To see it through the ghaisty dark run 
like a thread o’ white; 

There's mony a lad will ne’er come 
back among his ain to lie, 

And it’s lang lang waiting while the 
time ga’es by. 


And far ayont the bit of sky that lies 
aboon the hills, 

There is the great town standing in 
the roaring o’ the mills, 

Where the reek frae mony engines 
hangs ‘atween it and the sun 

And the lives are weary. weary, that 
are just begun. : 

Down yon lang road that winds awa’ 
my ain three sons they went, 

They turned their faces southward frae 
the glens they aye had ken't, 

An’ twa will never see the hills wi’ liv- 
ing eyes again, 

And it’s lang, lang waiting as I sit my 
lane. 


For ane lies where the grass is high 
upon the gallant dead, 

And ane where England’s mighty ships 
sail proud aboon his head; 

They couldna’ sleep mair saft at hame, 
the twa that served their king, 

Were they laid aside their ain kirk 
gate by the fern and the ling. 

But where the road is twisting through 
yon streets o’ care and sin 

My third braw son toils night and day 
for the gold he fain would win. 

Where ilka man gropes i’ the dark to 
tak’ his neighbor’s share, 

And it’s lang, lang striving i’ the mirk 
that’s there. 


The heart o’ love can pierce the earth 
that hides a soldier’s grave, 
And love that doesna’ mind the sod 
will neither mind the wave, 
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But it canna’ see ayont the cloud that 
haps my youngest down 

Wi’ its mist o’ greed and sorrow i° the 
smoking town; 

And whiles when through the open door 
there fades the falling light, 

I think I hear my ain twa men come up 
the road at night, 

—But him that bides the nearest seems 
the furthest aye frae me, 

And it’s lang, lang listening till I hear 
the three. 

Violet. Jacob. 
The Outlook. 


PHZACIA. 


Let us go hence and find those islands 
fair, 

Go hence and take no care 

For Lydian flutes that falter far away. 

Let us go hence and take no thought 
for all 

The Linus-songs whose long lamentings 
fall 

Like rain, like rain round our depart- 
ing feet. 

These songs are oversweet 

And we are weary of the homespun 


day, 

And we are sick for shadows: let’s 
away, 

Link hands and let us go, ere we grow 
old... 


Your hand is cold; 
Loose hands and let us go, ere we 
grow old, 
To mistier meadows and a softer sky, 
There in Phzeacia to live and die. 
Nora Chesson, 


IN DARK WEATHER. 


When I was very glad 
I wished the rain away; 
I would not be made sad 
On such a dear gold day. 


But now the years move slow, 
And life is full of pain. 
Ah! how I feel and know 
The beauty of the rain. 
Ethel Edwards. 
The Academy. 
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THE END OF THE BISMARCK DYNASTY. 


In the Coulemporary Review of Feb- 
ruary, 1889, there appeared an article 
entitled “The Bismarck Dynasty.”' It 
was unsigned, and rumor attributed it 
in turn to all the notable personages in 
Germany or in Britain who were known 
to be opposed to the policy of Prince 
Bismarck. It created an immense 
sensation and sent the February Coun- 
temporary through ten editions. It was 
vehemently denounced in many quar- 
ters, but none of the statements which 
it contained were ever controverted. 

It is probable that its title produced 
a greater effect than its contents. 
The suggestion that Prince Bismarck 
was bent upon founding a Bismarckian 
dynasty found lodgment in the brain 
of the German Emperor, In the amaz- 
ing but most suggestive Memoirs of 
Prince Hohenlohe which last month 
created such an immense sensation in 
Germany, we find proof that the 
barbed dart had gone home. The 
Grand Duke of Baden, the Emperor's 
uncle, who for many years had been 
the staunchest of Bismarck’s friends, 
told Prince Hohenlohe, in 1890, a few 
weeks after the Chancellor’s resigna- 
tion, “that it had become a question 
between a Bismarck dynasty and a 
Hohenzollern dynasty. If the Emperor 
had given way he would have lost all 
authority.” Yet the Grand Duke of 
Baden was the man who but a year or 
two before had told the Emperor Fred- 
erick, “Thou canst not govern Ger- 
many without Prince Bismarck.” But 
it was not only the Grand Duke of 
Baden who proved amenable to the 
subtle suggestion of the phrase coined 
in the previous year. It bit into the 
brain of the Emperor. Prince Hohen- 
lohe, when driving with the Emperor 
on April 24th, 1890, heard for a whole 
'The Living Age, March 2, 1889. 





hour without stopping the Imperial 
version of the resignation. Prince 
Hohenlohe thus records the closing sen- 
tences of this great confidence. 

“The last three weeks of Bismarck’s 
Chancellorship were, in any case, full 
of disagreeable discussions between 
the Emperor and the Prince. It was, 
aus the Emperor himself put it, a 
beastly time, and as the Emperor fur- 
ther remarked, the question had been 
whether the Hohenzollern dynasty or 
the Bismarck dynasty was going to 
govern.” 

It is interesting to note how the title 
of an article in an English review may 
aid in precipitating a solution of po- 
litical problems in a foreign country. 

This, although the most striking il- 
lustration of the influence of an Eng- 
lish word on German policy, does not 
stand alone. Almost as curious an in- 
stance is afforded by the statement 
made by Prince Hobhenlohe as to the 
causa causans of the famous interview 
of the Emperors at Skierniwice at the 
beginning of the reign of Alexander 
Ill. This interview was one of the 
pivotal points of European history. At 
the time it was explained in a variety 
of ways, more or less plausible. We 
now learn for the first time that the 
real reason why the Emperors met 
was, the Radical campaign of Mr. 
Chamberlain against the House of 
Lords on the question of the County 
Franchise. Mr. Chamberlain has been 
credited with doing many things which 
he never did, and with many which he 
tried in vain to prevent others doing. 
But not even his most thorough-going 
eulogists ventured to claim for him 
a dominating influence in the foreign 
policy of the Imperial Courts of Berlin, 
St. Petersburg and Vienna. But ac- 
cording to Prince Hohenlohe his men- 
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aces, which failed to frighten the 
House of Lords in 1884, had the alto- 
gether unsuspected result of scaring 
the German Emperor, who was the 
Crowned War Lord of Europe who 
had crushed Austria, destroyed the 
French Empire and unified Germany. 
This astonishing revelation is con- 
tained in the following passage:— 


On November 2nd, 1884, Prince Ho- 
henlohe had an audience of the old 
Emperor William, who spoke of the 
good relations with France and smiled. 
He then referred to England and la- 
mented the Radical tendencies of the 
Government, and Chamberlain’s pur- 
pose of carrying the Reform Bill by 
creating a batch of peers. This makes 
him uneasy, and he is afraid that 
the Republican movement may get the 
upper hand in England. What would 
be the outcome? “We shall have hard 
work keeping our places.” It was 
therefore necessary that at least the 
three Empires should unite to defend 
the principle of monarchy. That was 
the cause of the meeting which had 
taken place at Skierniwice. Prince 
William (the present Emperor, who 
had gone on a mission of State to St. 
Petersburg in the previous May) had 
exercised a very good influence upon 
the Emperor of Russia. He himself 
and Bismarck had given the Prince 
instructions to advocate the union of 
the three Imperial Powers, and the 
Prince had done it very well. 


With how little wisdom the world is 
governed! And how odd to think that 
the first diplomatic mission entrusted 
to the present Emperor was prompted 
by a desire on the part of the German 
Court to ensure the principle of mon- 
archy against the dreaded triumph of 
Republicanism in England, the evi- 
dence of which was believed to exist 
in the somewhat truculent menaces 


which Mr. Chamberlain was then in 
the habit of addressing to the nobles 
who toiled not neither did they spin, 
but who were, as the result proved, on 
the very eve of binding Mr. Chamber- 
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lain himself as captive to their chariot 
wheels. 

But this reflection as to the incapac- 
ity of the best served Court in Europe 
to discern the signs of the times is 
constantly recurring to the reader of 
the Hohenlohe Memoirs. Of which 
blindness, judicial or otherwise, what 
can be more flagrant an example than 
the publication of these Memoirs them- 
selves? After the death of the Em- 
peror Frederick, Professor Geffcken 
published some extracts fnom the de- 
ceased monarch’s diary of the war of 
1870-1, eighteen years after the signa- 
ture of the Treaty of Peace. They 
contained absolutely nothing that had 
any bearing upon current international 
questions. They constituted a valuable 
contribution to history, and they were 
indispensable for the proper under- 
standing of the part which the late 
Emperor had played in the unification 
of Germany. But no sooner did these 
extracts appear in the Deutsche Rund- 
schau than the luckless Dr. Geffcken 
was summarily arrested like a felon on 
a criminal charge of high treason. He 
was refused bail. His house was 
searched, all his private papers were 
ransacked. He nearly died in his cell 
in the Moabit prison where he was 
kept six months without trial. When 
at last the Courts intervened and dis- 
missed the charge against him without 
even asking him for his defence, he 
was only released to be subjected to 
the insult of an examination before the 
authorities to show cause why he 
should not be shut up in a lunatic 
asylum. So savage and so swift was 
the vengeance which Bismarck took 
upon those who published anything 
which he objected to see in print. 

Contrast this with the leisurely fash- 
ion in which the Government has dealt 
with the far more scandalous violation 
of the privacy of officialdom that is in- 
volved in the publication of the Hohen- 
lohe Memoirs. The two volumes con- 
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taining these Memoirs have been in 
preparation for some years. Every 
one in Germany knew that the then 
Chancellor had, by his last will and 
testament, entrusted their compilation 
to his younger son, Prince Alexander 
Hohenlohe, and to the famous histo- 
rian, Professor Curtius. This autumn 
the book was advertised to appear on 
October 10th. Months before extracts 
which sufficiently indicated the im- 
portance of the work were published 
in the Deutsche Revue. But notwith- 
standing all these reminders it never 
seems to have occurred to the Kaiser 
or to any of his advisers that any care 
need be exercised to avoid indiscre- 
tions. At last, on October 5th, a final 
instalment of extracts appeared in 
Ueber Land und Meer. But even then 
nothing was done to stop the publica- 
tion of the book. But on the 8th of 
October the Kaiser, having at long 
last roused himself to a sense of what 
was happening. launched the follow- 
ing minatory telegram at Prince Philip 
zu Hohenlohe, the head of the family :— 


I have just read with astonishment 
and indignation the published account 
of the most intimate private conversa- 
tions between your father (the late 
Prince zu MHohenlohe) and myself 
touching the retirement of Prince Bis- 
marck. How could it happen that pub- 
licity could be given to such a matter 
without my permission having been 
previously obtained? I must charac- 
terize this proceeding as in the highest 
degree tactless and indiscreet, and 
wholly inopportune, as it is unheard of 
that events which affect the reigning 
Sovereign should be made public with- 
out his sanction. 


But even then nothing was done to 
arrest the publication or to punish the 
publisher of this “tactless,” “indis- 
creet,” “wholly inopportune” and “un- 
heard of” series of revelations. It is 
inexplicable. The Kaiser, who has his 
finger in every pie, seems for once to 
have been caught ‘napping. The only 
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penalty inflicted upon Prince Alex- 
ander Hohenlohe is his resignation of 
his post as Governor of the district of 
Colmar and his disappearance, pro tem., 
from the ranks of the official hierarchy. 
His loss is our gaint The Memoirs 
throw a flood of light upon many 
things which have hitherto been but 
dimly visible through the gloom. In 
the article “The Bismarck Dynasty,” 
nu good deal was said as to the fierce 
resentment which the barbarians of the 
new dynasty manifested at the attempt 
of the ladies of the Imperial house to 
criticise and to soften the savagery of 
the Bismarckian régime. Reference 
was then made chiefly to the Empress 
Frederick, who suffered many things 
at the hands of the Bismarcks, pére et 
jils. The following passage now sup- 
plies striking confirmation of this:— 


On September 22nd, 1888, Prince Ho- 
henlohe was received in audience by 
the Empress Frederick. 

“She was,” he says, “very broken 
down and sad, and I am convinced that 
her cheerfulness was entirely assumed 
all last year. I found her in the depths 
of woe, and she could hardly speak 
through her tears. We began by dis- 
cussing the Emperor's last days, and 
then she became animated, and spoke 
of the maliciousness and the disgrace- 
ful behavior of certain people, whom 
she mentioned by name. They were, 
she declared, trying to darken the 
memory of the Emperor by saying that 
he had never been really capable of 
ruling, and had done nothing, while he 
had, in fact, worked hard, and had 
taken independent decisions. Prince 
Herbert Bismarck, the Empress added, 
had the impudence to tell the Prince 
of Wales that an Emperor who was 
unable to carry on a discussion was 
really incapable of ruling. The Prince 
of Wales said that, if he had not at- 
tached importance to the good rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Ger- 
many, he would have thrown Prince 
Bismarck out of the room. As to Bis- 
marck pére, she said that he had now 
ruled twenty years unopposed, and 
could not bear to encounter a show of 
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will from the monarch. The youvg 
Emperor was entirely in his hands, 
and no one could know what he would 
do.” 

Prince Hohenlohe went, after the au- 
dience, to the Prince of Wales, who 
was then in Pédtsdam. 

“The Prince,” he says, “spoke guard- 
edly, but he was disgusted at the rude- 
ness (grobheit) of the Bismarcks, both 
father and son. The Prince cannot un- 
derstand the policy of _ irritating 
France.” 

After reading the above passage it is 
easy to understand the glee with which 
Herbert Bismarck declared on the Kim- 
peror Frederick’s death, “We shall 
have no more—petticoats (euphemism 
for another and grosser word) med- 
dling in politics now.” 

The “intermeddling of the petticoats” 
does not appear to have been got rid 
of so thoroughly. Prince Hohenlohe 
was in command in Alsace-Lorraine 
when the policy of passes was intro- 
duced which irritated his subjects not 
a little. 

On June 22nd, 1888, shortly after the 
necession of the present Emperor, 
Prince Hohenlohe had an_ interview 
with the present Empress at the Mar- 
ble Palace, Potsdam, which he thus 


reports :— 


The Empress told me that her Aunt 
Amalie was at present in Paris, and 
was writing indignant letters to her 
about the passport order in Alsace- 
Lorraine (of which Prince Hohenlohe 
was Stattholter). One of the things 
she had written was: “If as you say 
you do not want war, why do you in- 
dulge in such nonsense.” The Em- 
press then suddenly remembered with 
whom she was speaking (the high offi- 
cial responsible for the nonsense in 
question), and she grew very red. I 
reassured her, however, by telling her 
that I entirely agreed with her aunt. 
In the course of conversation I learned 
that the Empress Augusta had spoken 
about me in a particularly favorable 
manner to the Emperor and Empress. 
and that it was to her that the change 
of opinion in her favor was due. 


Vaturam exrpellas furca, tamen usque 
recurret, and there is a great deal of 
nature in woman. The expulsion of 
the petticoat from politics even in Ge-- 
many appears to have been a more 
difficult operation than the Bismarcks 
calculated. The Emperor William, al- 
though his overshadowing personality 
usually obscures the retiring figure of 
his wife, has nevertheless taken advan- 
tage of a recent opportunity publicly 
to acknowledge the value of her ser- 
vices to the State. He said, “My first 
and last thought is for my fighting 
forces by land and sea, and the Em- 
press’s constant endeavor is to work 
for and to provide for the alleviation 
of want and sickness.” 

Prince Biilow eulogized the rule of 
the Empress and expressed the hope 
that the first lady of Germany, like all 
German ladies, would continue in the 
future to exercise a moderating and 
guiding influence on the minds of Min- 
isters. So he hoped that in the 
coming years also God would bless 
the work of the Emperor's Minis- 
ters, 

So the petticoat, instead of beng 
banished for ever from German po ii- 
tics, is now formally and officially rec- 
ognized as “a moderating and guiding 
influence” in the affairs of State. The 
Bismarcks trained up the present Kai- 
ser when a youth to their own evil, 
crude, masterful ways. They made 
him hard and violent. Fortunately the 
work they began was largely undone 
by the influence against which even 
Bismarcks contend in vain. Prince 
Hohenlohe, writing of the future 
Kaiser shortly after his marriage, 


says:— 


He is a rather boyish. inconsiderate 
young man, of whom his mother is 
afraid. He also has rows with his 
father. His wife is said to have a 
softening effect on him. 


The reference to his mother brings 
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us to the Empress Frederick, whose 
pathetic figure meets us occasionally 
in the Hohenlohe Memoirs. The Em- 
press displayed a certain noble mag- 
nanimity to the man who had abused 
und misrepresented her husband dur- 
ing life, and who had treated her with 
the scantiest courtesy after his death. 
His first act was to refuse to see the 
new-made widow when she sent for 
him as he had so much to do with the 
Emperor. Bismarck is described as 
complaining of the Emperor Frederick 
us a cold and selfish man without a 
heart, a reproach which might more 
appropriately have been addressed to 
its author by his victim. But when at 
last the Bismarck dynasty fell crash- 
ing to the earth, the Empress Fred- 
erick, so far from assisting in the 
catastrophe, appears to have eudeav- 
ored in vain to save Bismarck from 
ruin. When he resigned, the man of 
blood and iron visited the Empress, not 
to seek her intercession, but “I only 
ask for sympathy’—a strange request 
from such a man to such a woman. 
But he does not appear to have asked 
in vain. 

The third volume of Busch’s “Bis- 
marck: Some Secret Pages of His 
History,” abounds with evidence of the 
unconcealed jealousy and dislike with 
which the old Chancellor regarded 
“the Englishwoman,” of whose “gen- 
uine English arrogance,” and “English 
self-conceit” he is constantly com- 


plaining. Boswell-Busch, on one oc- 
easion, endeavoring to follow his 


leader, ventured to include the old 
Queen Victoria as among the unfriends 
of Germans. Bismarck “denies that 
this was the case; on the contrary, she 
had on the whole been favorable to 
us.” But of her daughter the Em- 
press Frederick Bismarck declared 
“she was full of the profoundest aver- 
sion to everything Prussian and Ger- 
man.” She was a “Liberal English- 
woman,” and what was worse, “a fol- 
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lower of Gladstone.” He declared that 
she “influences and completely governs 
her husband.” The women were to 
blame, he said, with their desire to 
give themselves importance. Instead 
of following the example of the Prus- 
sian princesses, who, when they marry 
abroad, doff the Prussian and identify 
themselves with their new country, the 
English women “bring their nationality 
with them and retain it, preserving 
their foreign interests.” It was not 
only for the Empress Frederick he felt 
dislike. There is a bitterly contemptu- 
ous passage in which he refers to the 
fussy fashion in which the old Em- 
press Augusta used to hover around 
her old husband in 1885 when he was 
ill and eighty years old, 


She sits there with him, and when 
he wants to be left alone he does not 
venture to tell her, so that in the end 
he gets quite red from pain and re- 
straint, and she notices it. That is 
not love, however, but pure play-act- 
ing, conventional care and affection. 
There is nothing natural about her— 
everything is artificial, inwardly as 
well as outwardly. 


Apart from the evidence which these 
Memoirs contain as to the failure of 
the Bismarcks to destroy “the petti- 
coats,” they are full of interest on ac- 
count of the light which they shed upon 
the causes which led to the fall of the 
puissant Chancellor. 

The narrative is even now far from 
complete. But we have sufficient au- 
thentic details to fill in a _ tolerably 
clear outline of the crisis. The clash 
between the young Emperor and his 
mentor appears to have begun over do- 
mestic questions, and te have culmi- 
nated in a dispute on foreign policy. 
At first the Emperor was, as his grand- 
mother said, entirely in Bismarck's 
hands. He was a passive instrument 
in the hand of the Chancellor in the 
early years of his reign, when Bis- 
marck and Hohenlohe differed as to 
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the policy to be pursued in Alsace- 
Lorraine. 


The Prince remarked that the procla- 
mation would be of no use unless a 
milder policy was followed, and he 
adds: “I noticed that the Emperor 
formed no opinion and did not dare 
to express a view differing from that 
of the Chancellor.” 


Before he came to the throne, the 
Bismarcks had reason to believe that 
“the young man’ was destined to be 
the prop and the stay of the Bismarck 
dynasty. On April 6th, 1888, the de- 
lighted Busch records in ecstatic tones 
the terms of a speech which the Crown 
Prince had made at the Chancellor’s 
birthday dinner to which he had in- 
vited himself. Prince William, records 
the faithful chronicler, had declared :— 


“The standard-bearer is our illustri- 
ous Prince, our great Chancellor. Let 
him lead us! We will follow him. 
Long may he live!” Coming from a 
member of the reigning house, such 
language should mean a great deal. 
“Our great Chancellor’—words already 
used a short time ago by his Imperial 
and Royal Highness—“‘let him lead us; 
we will follow him!” What high ap- 
preciation and what modest self-sup- 
pression and honorable subordination 
on the part of the future Emperor! 
May God reward him for it, and grant 
him victory under that standard! 
But what does his mother think of it? 
Yesterday a Vienna telegram in the 
Koélnische Zeitung, which was greeted 
with scarcely-concealed satisfaction by 
the Progressist newspapers, reported 
that Bismarck intended to retire. This 
leads one to think of the ‘“English- 
woman” on the throne of the Hohen- 
zollerns, and of “Friedrich der Britte” 
(Frederick the Briton), who is to gov- 
erm according to her views. Has the 
toast of the first instant given offence 
to Guelphish self-conceit ? 


Ilere may be noted a passage in the 
Ifohenlohe Memoirs which proves at 
least how thoroughly Bismarck had 


imbued the old Emperor with his prej- 
udice against “the Englishwoman" :— 


His Majesty, says Prince Hohenlohe, 
in 1886, expressed himself rather bit- 
terly regarding the Crown Princess 
and Princess Victoria, who still enter- 
tained the idea of a union with Prince 
Alexander. The Emperor questioned 
the Crown Prince on the subject, and 
he denied it, but was not at all clear 
in his answers. “Politically, the 
Crown Prince (Frederick) is under his 
wife’s thumb,” said his Majesty. 


Prince William at least was free 
from the imputation of being tied to his 
mother’s apron strings. He was be- 
lieved to share Prince Bismarck’s own 
estimate of his own importance, which 
the great Chancellor sometimes ex- 
pressed in the naivest fashion. For 
instance, in 1885 (May 31st) Bismarck 
observes :-— 


The entire position of the Empire de- 
pends upon the confidence which I 
have acquired abroad. In France, for 
instance, where their attitude is based 
exclusively upon the faith they place 
in my word. The king of Belgians 
said recently that a written and signed 
contract would do less to put his mind 
at ease than a verbal assurance from 
me that such-and-such a course would 
be followed. It is the same with 
Russia, where the Emperor trusts en- 
tirely to me. 


A few months later, in the same 
year, he meditates retirement rather 
than to serve under Frederick. Ile 


said :— 


I will make no experiments with the 
Crown Prince. I am ‘too old and 
weak for that. Things will not go on 
particularly well, and on the whole 
I am convinced that what we have 
built up since 1866 has no stability. 


But with the new Emperor, “the 
young man” as he is styled in Bis- 
marck’s confidential papers, things 
would go well. Herbert would suc- 
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ceed his father in the Chancellorship, 
the Bismarck dynasty would be estab- 
lished and confirmed. 

Alas for the vanity of human 
expectations. 

One of the notable incidents of the 
Emperor Frederick’s brief reign was 
the dismissal of Herr von Puttkammer, 
who had @onverted the Ministry of the 
Interior into an electioneering bureau 
for Prince Bismarck. It was one of 
the few acts by which the Emperor 
Frederick was able to indicate his dis- 
approval of the Bismarckian régime. 
Therefore the restoration of Puttkam- 
mer was decided upon by the Bis- 
marcks as one of the outward and vis- 
ible signs of their triumph. They 
reckoned without their host. The 
story. as told by Busch, whose ragbag 
of confused memoranda should be kept 
at the elbow when we read the Hohen- 
lohe Memoirs, is as follows:— 


In the meantime, shortly before the 
death of the Emperor Frederick, Min- 
ister Puttkammer was_ dismissed. 
When Prince William ascended the 
throne, Bismarck spoke to him on the 
subject, and he said he would of 
course make Puttkammer Minister 
again, but a certain interval must be 
ailowed to elapse—for appearance 
sake. Bismarck proposed that Herr- 
furth should hold the post in the in- 
terval, and told him that he must carry 
on the policy which Puttkammer had 
adopted, and resign his place to the lat- 
ter after a certain time, receiving in 
return a post of Chief President. 
Would he agree to that? Yes, he 
would; he had always followed the 
course laid down by his superior, Putt- 
kammer, and would willingly make 
way for him when the time came. But 
when Bismarck, after a few weeks or 
months, observed to his Majesty that 
the time had come to reinstate Putt- 
kammer, the Emperor replied, No, he 
did not think of doing so any longer, 
us he had in the meantime grown ac- 
customed to Herrfurth, and was quite 
satisfied with him. The change had 
come about in this. way. Herrfurth 


had, without previous consultation 
with the Prime Minister, put himself 
in direct communication with the Em- 
peror, and, taking advantage of the 
sovereign’s wishes, recommended a lib- 
eral reform of the Communal regula- 
tions, as a measure by which he could 
gain numerous friends and secure im- 
perishable fame. 


For which Communal Regulations the 
grim Chancellor had but scant respect. 
It became evident that “the young 
man” had a will of his own, had also 
vanity on which astute Ministers could 
play as on an old fiddle. 

William II. came to the throne in 
1888. For nearly two years he con- 
sented to reign while Bismarck ruled. 
But he very soon began to display his 
desire to emancipate himself from the 
tutelage of his Mayor of the Palace. 
The first great breach arose over the 
resolute refusal of the Emperor to tol- 
erate the reactionary anti-Socialist pol- 
icy of Prince Bismarck. 


The estrangement had begun in De- 
cember, 1889, when the Chancellor op- 
posed the Emperor's desire to take up 
the labor question. The Emperor had 
urged that unless the Government took 
the initiative the Reichstag—which 
meant in this case the Socialists, the 
Clericals, and the Radicals—would take 
matters in hand and the Government 
would have to follow their lead. The 
Chancellor wanted to renew the expir- 
ing Socialist law and, if the new 
Reichstag did not vote it, to dissolve. 
If disturbances ensued, Bismarck 
meant to act energetically. The Em- 
perer opposed this policy, “because,” 
he said, “if his grandfather (William L.) 
after a long and glorious reign had 
been compelled to take action against 
rioters, no one would have taken -it 
amiss. But with himself, who had not 
yet achieved anything, the case was 
different. He would be taunted with 
having begun his reign by shooting 
down his subjects. He was quite 
ready to act, but he wanted to be able 
to do it with a good conscience after 
trying his best to remedy the legiti- 
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mate grievances of the working 
classes.” Bismarck had worked 
against the labor edicts of the Em- 
peror in the Ministry, and he had also 
tried to influence diplomatists and for- 
eign Powers against the Labor (C'on- 
ference. 


This contirms what has already been 
told us by Busch, who says:— 


The Prince was not at all satisfied 
with the Rescript (on Labor), nor was 
he pleased in other respects with the 
intentions of the voung Majesty, who 
had become very self-confident and ar- 
bitrary; he had only remained in of- 
fice up to the present because he had 
hoped that the Emperor would appoint 
Herbert to be his successor. He knew 
already, however, that this desire 
would not be fulfilled, as the Emperor 
objects to Herbert on _~ personal 
grounds. . . . The Emperor has of- 
fended the bourgeoisie, and has ac- 
tually embittered the large manufac- 
turers, who regard the Rescript as an 
incitement to their workmen. 


Against Bismarck on this question of 
Repression versus Social Legislation 
were arrayed not only the. Emperor but 
the Empress Frederick who “shares his 
views in questions of social policy and 
always opposed Bismarck’s _ legisla- 
tion,” the Grand Duke of Baden, for- 
merly one of the staunchest of Bis- 
marck’s friends, and Prince Hohen- 
lohe, as well as the great mass of the 
nation. é 

Bismarck, however, was smitten 
with the blindness that precedes de- 
struction. When the Grand Duke of 
Baden deserted him, then, indeed, on- 
lookers realized that “the thanes fly 
from him.” On several occasions the 
Grand Duke of Baden expressed dis- 
approval of Bismarck’s policy to Prince 
Hohenlohe after the accession of the 
young Emperor. Even Prince Ilerbert 
Bismarck, the Grand Duke declared, 
said he no longer understood his father, 
while many people were beginning to 
think that he was not right in his 


head. At Strassburg, in October, 
ISS, the Grand Duke of Baden said: 
“The Emperor has had quite enough of 
Bismarck,” accompanying the remark 
by an expressive German gesture sig- 
The grow- 


hnifying “up to the eyes. 
ing difference between master and man 
culminated in Bismarck’s refusal to 
abrogate the Cabinet order which pre 
vented Prussian Ministers being re- 
ceived in audience without their chief's 
knowledge and approval. But behind 
all these smaller questious lay the vital 
question of the foreign policy of Ger- 
many, especially her relations with 
Austria and Russia. 

Busch has given us Bismarck’s own 
version of the mood of the Emperor 
and the motives which led = to his 
resignation. 


Things have gone more rapidly than 
I imagined they would. | thought he 
would be thankful if L were to re- 
main with him for a few years, but | 
tind that, on the contrary, he is sim- 
ply longing with his whole heart to be 
rid of me in order that he may govern 
alone—with his own genius—and be 
able to cover himself with glory. He 
does not want the old mentor any 
longer, but only docile tools. But | 
cannot make genuflexions, nor crouch 
under the table like a dog. He wants 
to break with Russia, and yet he has 
not the courage to demand the in- 
crease of the army from the Liberals 
in the Reichstag. I have succeeded in 
winning their contidence at St. Peters- 
burg, and obtained proofs of it every 
day. Their Emperor is guided by my 
wishes in what he does and in what he 
refrains from doing. What will they 
think there now? And also other ex- 
pectations which I cannot fulfil, to- 
gether with the intrigues of courtiers, 
rudeness and spying, watching with 
whom I hold intercourse! My retire- 
ment is certain. I cannot tack on as 
a tail to my career the failures of ar- 
bitrary and inexperienced self-conceit 
for which I should be responsible. 


When Prince Hohenlohe was at the 
house of his brother (the late Duke of 
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Ratibor, in Berlin), he heard, on March 
21st, 1890, that the reason of the rup- 
ture between the Emperor and Bis- 
marck lay above all “in the way in 
which Bismarck treated His Majesty 
and the unfavorable opinions regard- 
ing the Emperor which he expressed in 
conversation with diplomatists, as well 
as the unfriendly way in which the 
intercourse between the two was con- 
ducted.” Princess Bismarck, it ap- 
pears, inflamed the quarrel instead of 
trying to soothe her husband. Bis- 
marck’s frequent changes of opinion 
had shaken the Emperor's trust in him. 
Prince Hohenlohe also confirms the 
dramatic story told by Busch (now of- 
ficially denied, but apparently true for 
all that) as to the parting of the Em- 
peror and Bismarck. 

On the 15th of March, as the Em- 
peror was returning home from a drive 
with Bismarck, he told the latter that 
he wished to inform the Tsar that he 
intended paying him a visit of some 
days’ duration at his estate. Bis- 
marck dissuaded him on the ground 
that the Tsar liked to be alone there, 
and because the Emperor had not 
made a very favorable impression in 
St. Petersburg. His Majesty asked 
how he came to know that? Bismarck 
replied, through a private letter, 
whereupon the Emperor desired to see 
it. Bismarck did not at first wish to 
show it, but finally yielding to further 
pressure, drew it out of his pocket. 
The Emperor, after he had read it, 
ordered the carriage to stop and set 
down the Chancellor at his residence. 
It would be interesting to know the 
contents of that letter which had so 
disconcerting an effect upon the 
Emperor. 

Prince Hohenlohe gives several ac- 
counts of the resignation from various 
sources. They may be quoted here in 
the order of their value as evidence. 
Here, for instance, is the Emperor's 
own version. I have already quoted 


the portion of this statement which re- 
fers to the difference concerning the 
Labor Question. Prince Hohenlohe 
says that he drove with the Emperor 
on April 24th, 1890, to the shooting- 
box at Sufflenheim. “For a whole hour 
without stopping,” the Emperor told 
the Prince “the whole story of his 
breach with Bismarck.” After ex- 
plaining how the estrangement began 
and how Bismarck’s intrigues had been 
foiled by the Swiss Minister at Berlin, 
Prince Hohenlohe continues his report 
aus follows:— 


Bismarck had threatened to resign in 
February, but, to the Emperor's <is- 
appointment, had subsequently inii- 
mated’ that on reflection he had 
changed his mind. Then there was 
the Cabinet order incident, and there 
was the incident of Windthorst’s visit 
to Bismarck. 

“The last three weeks of Bismarck's 
Chancellorship were, in any case, full 
of disagreeable discussions between 
the Emperor and the Prince. It was, 
as the Emperor himself put it, ‘a 
beastly time’ (eine hanebiichene Zeit), 
and, as the Emperor further remarked, 
the question had been whether the Ho- 
henzollern dynasty or the Bismarck 
dynasty was going to govern. As to 
foreign policy, the Emperor asserts that 
Bismarck went his own way and kept 
a great deal from his knowledge.  In- 
deed, he says that Bismarck sent word 
to St. Petersburg that the Emperor 
wanted to pursue an anti-Russian pol- 
icy. ‘I have no proof of this, however.’ 
added the Emperor.” 


A little more than a month earlier 
Prince Bismarck had given his own 
version of the affair to Prince 
Hohenlohe:— 


Prince Hohenlohe’s first words were 
that the Chanecellor’s resignation had 
come as a surprise to him. “To me, 
too,” rejoined Bismarck; “three weeks 
ago I had not thought that it would 
end like this. For the rest, I ought to 
have expected it, since the Emperor 
now means to govern alone.” Lis- 
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marck then spoke of the Berlin labor 
conference and the Cabinet order 
about the Prussian Ministers as causes 
of the rupture, and, according to 
Prince Hohenlohe, he suspected Verdy 
du Vernois, then War Minister, and 
“was irritated with the Ministers gen- 
erally because they had left him in the 
lurch and because they feared the Em- 
peror more than himself.” He also 
named the Grand Duke of Baden as 
one of his adversaries. Bismarck said 
he would not for the world live 
through three such weeks again. He 
concluded with the advice “to take 
care that the Emperor does not occupy 
himself too much with Alsace-Lor- 
raine,’ and “to keep out of his (the 
Emperor's) sight as much as possible.” 
Prince Hohenlohe comments: “Easier 
said than done.” 


These two narratives are given at 
first hand. The first important second- 
hand report is that supplied by the 
Grand Duke of Baden, the Emperor’s 
uncle. He appears as the authority 
for the statement made by the Em- 
peror that at the final interview Bis- 
marck “was very near throwing the 
inkpot at my head.” This is the Ho- 
henlohe account of the interview be- 
tween the Grand Duke of Baden and 
the Prince:— 


The Grund Duke entered the room 
and said to Bismarck that he had come 
to bid him farewell, and that he would 
always remember with gratitude the 
times when they had worked together 
for the welfare of Germany. Bis- 
marck replied that the Duke was 
partly to blame for his (Bismarck’s) 
resignation, for the Duke’s advocacy 
of the Labor Congress had contributed 
to bring about the rupture with the 
Emperor. The Duke denied this, and 
pointed out that it was Prussian af- 
fairs which had led to the rupture, and 
he (the Duke) had never meddled in 
Prussian affairs. “Thereupon = Bis- 
marck became rude’’—what he exactly 
said the Grand Duke did not tell me— 
and then the Grand Duke got up and 
said he could not put up with that: he 
wanted to part in peace, and he was 


going to leave with the cry in which 
the Prince too would join, “Long live 
the Emperor and the Empire!” This 
was the end of the interview. 


All this is plain sailing. Difficulty 
begins when we come to deal with the 
stories as to the part played in the 
resignation by the refusal of the Em- 
peror to renew the secret treaty with 
Russia by which Bismarck had prom- 
ised to leave Austria in the lurch if 
Russia invaded the Balkans. That 
the final rupture turned partly upon 
the question of Germany’s relations 
with Russia is clear from the following 
extract from Bismarck’s letter of 
resignation (March 24th, 1890):— 


After your Majesty’s recent decisions 
on the direction of our foreign policy, 
as laid down in the confidential letter 
with which your Majesty yesterday ac- 
companied the report of the Consul at 
Kieff, it would be impossible for me 
to undertake to carry out the instruc- 
tions respecting foreign affairs con- 
tained therein. I should thereby en- 
danger all the important results for the 
German Empire, which our foreign 
policy, in agreement with the views of 
your Majesty’s two predecessors, has 
for decades past under difficult cir- 
cumstances secured in our relations 
with Russia, results that have attained 
a significance beyond all expectations 
great for the present and for the fu- 
ture, a circumstance which was con- 
firmed by Count Schuvaloff after his 
return from St. Petersburg. 


But it is not quite clear wherein lay 
the exact point of difference. Bis- 
marck himself appears to have vacil- 
lated on the subject, and therefore nat- 
urally accused the Emperor of inde- 
cision. The most startling statement 
in the Hohenlohe Memoirs is unfortu- 
nately only reported on second or third 
hand testimony. It is as follows:— 

On March 31st, Prince Hohenlohe. 
after his return to Strassburg, heard 
from General von Heuduck, who vis- 
ited him there, that the Emperor had 
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given the commanding generals an ac- 
count of Bismarck’s resignation. The 
Emperor had told the generals that 
Russia had wanted to occupy Bulgaria 
and to assure herself, in that event, 
of Germany’s neutrality. The Enm- 
peror added that he had promised the 
Emperor Francis Joseph to be a faith- 
ful ally and that he would keep his 
promise. A Russian occupation of 
Bulgaria would mean war with Aus- 
tria and he could not leave Austria in 
the lurch. Prince Hohenlohe com- 
ments :— 


It looks more and more as if dif- 
ferences about Russia’s plans had led 
to the rupture. Bismarck wished to 
leave Austria in the lurch. The Em- 
peror wants to go with Austria, even 
at the risk of being involved in war 
with France and Russia. This explains 
to me what Bismarck said about the 
Emperor’s conducting his policy after 
the fashion of Frederick William IV. 
That is the point noir in the future. 


When Prince Hohenlohe _ visited 
Baden-Baden, the Grand Duke _ ex- 
pressed disapproval of Bismarck’s 
policy towards Austria. ‘The Grand 
Duke said that Bismarck wanted to 
break off the alliance with Austria and 
join Russia altogether, leaving Austria 
to her fate, but when he saw Russia 
taking everything and giving nothing, 
and remaining as hostile as_ before, 
Bismarck changed his policy, and held 
again by Austria, now regarding as 
inevitable a war which he had hitherto 
wished to avoid at all costs. These 
changes of policy made the Emperor 
suspicious. He saw that things were 
being hidden from him, and became 
distrustful. This question of the re- 
lations between Germany and her two 
Imperial neighbors is left in consid- 
erable obscurity. 

On January 27th, 1894, on the oc- 
casion of the aged Bismarck’s tri- 
umphal reception in Berlin by the Em- 


peror, Prince Hohenlohe learned from 
Dr. von Miquel that Bismarck’s wrath 
had been chiefly due to the refusal of 
his successor and of the Emperor to 
give effect to the treaty which had 
been arranged with Russia. That 
treaty provided “that Germany should 
give Russia a free hand in the East, 
while Russia per contra bound herself 
to remain neutral in a war with 
France, even if Austria intervened in 
the East.” On December 13th, 1891, 
the Prince had an interview with Ca- 
privi, whom he told that Shuvaloff (the 
Russian Ambassador) had called him a 
trop honnéte homme. Caprivi replied 
that this was because Bismarck had 
concluded a treaty with Russia, “ac- 
cording to which we were to guarantee 
Russia a free hand in Bulgaria and 
Constantinople, while Russia bound her- 
self to remain neutral in case of a 
war with France.” Caprivi remarked 
that when he became Chancellor he 
had not renewed the treaty because 
“if it had become known it would have 
broken up the Triple Alliance.” “I 
fear,” comments Prince Hohenlohe, 
“that Austria will not be grateful to 
us for this.” 

Bismarck, some months after his 
fall, is reported by Busch as afraid 
that “the Emperor will not be careful 
and thoughtful enough in tacking be- 
tween Vienna and St. Petersburg, and 
imay, perhaps, on some occasion for- 
get himself and draw too near to the 
Austrians; all the more, as of course he 
is aware that the gentleman in Berlin 
cannot endure the other in St. Peters- 
burg, because the latter had treated 
him somewhat de haut en bas.” 

Again a few months later he says:— 


Irritation against the Russians has 
arisen (this doubtless refers to the Em- 
peror William) out of personal impres- 
sions (due to inadequate appreciation); 
yet we cannot be quite certain of Aus- 
tria, as the possibility of a breach with 
her depends upon one person. 
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The matter will probably remain in 
obscurity. The course of the German 
ship of State as it “tacks” between 
Vienna and St. Petersburg is too diffi- 
cult to be traced save by those to 
whom the secrets of the German For- 
eign Office are open. 

It is unnecessary to follow this 
further. Sufficient has been quoted to 
enable the reader to see the Decline 
and Fall of the Bismarck Dynasty, 
without even more than a_ passing 
glance at the attempts some years 
later to restore the fallen dynasty by 
overthrowing Count Caprivi. It is a 
melancholy story and will take its 
place among one of the melancholy epi- 
sodes of modern history. Bismarck 
fell a victim to that most familiar of 
maladies, a swelled head. As. his 
famulus said of him after his fall:— 


He will not admit his own share in 
anything that has failed, and he will 
acknowledge no one to be of any con- 
sequence compared with himself, ex- 
cept perhaps the old Emperor (to 
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whom he now, as 2 foil to the young 
Emperor, gives a much higher place 
than he is fairly entitled to). 


The last word to be said about these 
Memoirs and their publication is sup- 
plied by Bismarck himself. Speaking 
on the anniversary of his resignation, 
he said:— 


Now I have seen three kings in a 
state of nakedness, and frequently 
these three exalted gentlemen did not 
make altogether a very good shoiv. 
Still, it would not do to say that openly 
before the world—it would be incon- 
sistent, opposed to principle. 


It is not only kings which these Me- 
moirs expose before our gaze in puris 
naturalibus. Nor do they make alto- 
gether a very good show. But it is en- 
tertaining and piquant. and the world 
which loves to be amused and scanda- 
lized at the same time will count 
Prince Hohenlohe as one of its 
benefactors. 

The Author of the Article 
“The Bismarck Dynasty.” 





THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 


Our knowledge of the birth of a 
language is always veiled by the haze 
of long vistas of antiquity, and this 
is not because we imagine that lan- 
gauge, alone of all living forces, has 
ceased to develop from that which 
went before, but for the reason that. 
while such development is_ taking 
place, contemporary observers fail to 
distinguish any phenomena beyond 
those they choose to stigmatize as ig- 
norant or vulgsy departures from ac- 
cepted rules. 

When the Assyrian tongue emerged 
from its antecedents it is known 
that the literati of ancient Babylon 
preserved the classic language of Ak- 


kad in its purity with fierce and nar- 
row jealousy. looking upon the in- 
hovators as common barbarians, and 
contriving to keep the ancient Akka- 
dian alive, or half-alive, in strict rituals 
long after the new language had be- 
come the medium of intercourse of the 
people. In the same manner it is 
probable that the Etruscan upper 
classes looked with contempt upon the 
beginnings of the new Latin tongue, 
while .in their turn Italian and Span- 
ish must have been met at their first 
appearance by many a sneer from the 
well-educated Romans. We know that 
our own language did not emerge 
from its mixed Anglo-Saxon and Nor- 
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man ancestry without encountering 
cold and hestile criticism; and the 
beauties of the old words preserved or 
the new ones introduced by Chaucer 
were not relished by the speakers of 
the Norman-English which prevailed in 
good society or the learned circles of 
his period. 

Yet in none of these instances is it 
possible that even the most liberal- 
minded contemporaries can have real- 
ized that they were assisting at the 
birth of a new development of that 
marvel of the world, the human lan- 
guage. In our own day a striking, 
though unappreciated, example of this 
rule is ever before us in the slow 
growth of a new tongue, springing up 
in the United States of America, the 
language of which is gradually follow- 
ing all the lines of evolution familiar 
to the student of philology. Its ele- 
ments are wide, diverse, even confus- 
ing, composed, as they are, of selec- 
tions, on a basis of the English tongue, 
from almost every language spoken in 
the world at this time. There is good 
reason why a distinctive language 
should spring up in a vast country in- 
habited by recruits from all the world 
und perpetually refreshed by drafts of 
immigrants. Words that are most ex- 
pressive, or easy, or descriptive, strike 
the ear and are gradually adopted, but 
besides this there is that deep race- 
character which evolves its own mode 
of speech. a durable material grad- 
ually embodying its characteristics as 
the prehistoric monster was embodied 
in the alluvial mud, immutably and 
for ever. 

The whole subject of the develop- 
ment of this language is too vast to be 
considered in the space of an essay, 
but some indications for its study may 
very well be pointed out for those who 
have the training or the inclination to 
study a living process instead of dead 
hones. Indeed, so vast is the subject 
und of such interest and importance 


that a volume might very well be writ- 
ten on it by a trained philologist, and 
it is to be hoped that before long some 
such skilled, dispassionate’ criticism 
may be given to the world. 

First, as to the most striking di- 
vergences from the mother tongue; 
those of the accent and intonation. 
This divergence cannot, obviously, be 
conveyed on paper, and it is to the 
region of physics that we must turn 
for an explanation of the strong nasal 
accent, clearly a return to the charac- 
teristics of the race of the soil of 
America. This, we are told by sci- 
entists, is due to a particular forma- 
tion of the palate. peculiar originally to 
the American Indians, but now shared 
by the invaders; as well as to certain 
action of the climate upon the vocal 
chords which are said to tend, in the 
very dry air of that Continent, to be- 
come tense, hard and chiefly adapted 
to the formation of shrill sounds. 

Besides this intonation, or accent, an- 
other individual trait is to be observed 
in the new language. This is a strong 
development of one of the sharpest 
characteristics of any language: the 
peculiar rise and fall of a_ sentence. 
To this feature of speech the fact is 
owing that, though speaking a foreign 
tongue perfectly as to accent. gram- 
mar, and construction, a stranger to 
that tongue may almost always be de- 
tected, even by others than those na- 
tive to its peculiarities. Historians de- 
clare that the “twang” has spread from 
the New England States, which were 
originally settled by the Puritans, who 
deliberately affected a sing-song in- 
tonation. This may very well be the 
origin of that trait which the Ameri- 
can language now possesses’ with 
marked individuality, for the rise and 
fall of words and sentences, and the 
note on which a sentence ends have 
become of such a distinctive type that 
many years residence in England, or in 
any other foreign country, will fail to 
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eradicate entirely what has now grown 
to be a national distinction. 

Apart from either the accent or the 
intonation of speech is the value of 
vowel sounds, and this, too, has been 
altered both in the words of the 
mother-tongue and in those taken from 
other sources, the essential characteris- 
tics of such alterations being a marked 
diminution of the vowel sounds in im- 
portéd words, such as tomato, piazza, 
&ec., Which have in the new language 
entirely lost their original vowel-value, 
besides frequently replacing an Eng- 
lish equivalent. On the other hand, in 
many words taken from the mother- 
tongue a great air of novelty has been 
effected by a new breadth, as in the 
substitution of corfee for coffee; dorg 
for dog; gorn for gone, and_ so 
on. 

Possibly the new language may have 
enriched itself by acquisitions from 
languages other then English, but this 
is a doubtful question when we note 
the value and usually the superiority 
of the word thus abandoned. Here, 
however, as in every other criticism 
upon this subject, we must not forget 
that towards the new language con- 
temporary critics are in precisely the 
position of the purists of Akkad, of 
Etruria, of Rome... of all ages, for 
we are hide-bound by the conviction 
that our own language, at the period 
in which we live, has reached the final 
stage of development of which it, or a 
branch of it, is capable. Thus, to our 
narrow views, the new American lan- 
guage tends to impoverishment in an- 
other direction, by the peculiarity it 
exhibits of making what we deem to 
be a wrong and unwarranted use of 
perfectly good English words. It 
seems to us that from laziness, igno- 
rance, or inattention, Americans em- 
ploy certain words in many instances 
where such words cease to have any 
significance at all, and the heipless 
slaves are done to death by toiling at 
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unnatural tasks. <A striking instance 
of this over-working may be taken in 
the word “claim,” which in the United 
States is now employed in the most 
inhuman fashion, to do the work of a 
dozen healthy, willing substitutes. In 
the new language a man does not al- 
lege, assert, protest, profess, advance, 
propound, depose, avow—he “claims” 
that he performed, saw, or submitted 
to an action. He does not declare the 
truth, he “claims” to have spoken it. 
In fact, this word “claim,” in company 
with many others, has been so disfig- 
ured by misuse and unsuitable tasks 
that the original significance, in this 
case that of asserting a right, has been 
hopelessly weakened, if not entirely 
lost. To make the significance of this 
custom .more apparent, we may con- 
sider the use of the word “prominent,” 
which in the new language has to do 
duty for the adjectives notable, re- 
markable, chief, principal, leading, 
foremost, important—and a host of 
others, more or less closely allied. In- 
deed, the prevalent use of the substi- 
tute “prominent” for all these willing 
workers is one of the new departures 
that jars most upon the sensitive ear 
that is prejudiced in favor of the 
purity of the mother-tongue. 

As to what seem to us mere wanton 
misapplications, of which the Ameri- 
can language daily furnishes fresh ex- 
amples: the noun “loan” used in place 
of the verb “to lend,” and the forma- 
tion of new verbs on the same lines, 
sound to English ears as clumsy and 


“ uncouth as a misuse of an old word 


may have sounded to the cultured ears 
of Norman barons. In the same way 
we do not relish the substitution of 
temporary for temporary; secretary 
for secretary; indooce for induce; pro- 
dooce for produce—but doubtless the 
first appearance of “veal” for veau; 
“table” for table; “beef” for beuf, and 
so forth were the cause of many bit- 
ter comments and galling witticisms at 














the courts of the early Williams and 
Matildas. 

Many English people think that 
“fall,” though sanctioned by such mas- 
ters of our tongue as Tennyson and 
Dryden, is a poor substitute for the 
beauty, music, and dignity of autumn; 
we fancy that our off-shoot has lost 
both precision and harmony in the ex- 
change of a generic term such as 
“corn” for the pretty word maize, and 
so on, with instances innumerable. 

As regards the naticnal characteris- 
tics revealed to the careful student of 
the American language, these develop- 
ments may chiefly be discovered in a 


choice made by the yvuunger nation 
among the riches of the mother- 
tongue. No two words are really syn- 


onymous, but for the sake of har- 
mony or variety one may often be used 
as appropriately as the other. The 
race inhabiting the United States of 
America has risen almost exclusively 
from the peasant and lower classes of 
other lands, and with a most creditable 
access of wealth and culture a great 
national pride has been made manifest 
in many ways, but in none more ob- 
viously than in the choice of every-day 
words. A few instances will convey 
more impression of this national meg- 
alomania than pages of cold reason- 
ing. For example: “city” is univer- 
sally used to define a town or village; 
“physician,” doctor; “college,” board 
school; “store,” shop; ‘“state-room,” 
cabin; “saloon,” public-house; “rock,” 
stone or pebble; “gun,” pistol; and so 
on, ad infinitum; while the simple verb 
to give is replaced by the grandiose 
“donate,” a terrible hybrid, even if not 
a sheer philological impossibility. Of 
this development, as of the others un- 
der consideration, instances may be 


multiplied indefinitely. 

There are some Americans who, 
though freely adopting all the innova- 
tions of their new language, at the 
same time wish to disclaim any de- 
VOL. 
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parture from the original model. 
These linguists, after the manner of 
religious reformers, announce that 
their apparent heresies are but a re- 
turn or adherence to, the original 
canons. Of such, to give an example, 
is the expression “I guess,” for which 
a superior purity and antiquity are 
claimed over the English “I think.” 
As to antiquity, many cases of the use 
of the verb “to guess,” to conjecture, 
wrongly employed, that is to say, in 
the place of anticipate, think, presume, 
or imagine, are to be found in classic 
English literature at dates either be- 
fore or since the rebellion of our 
American Colonies. But not even the 
august sanction of Chaucer, Sheridan, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, who 
furnish authority for this particular 
laxity, can alter the ‘fact that our 
modern English fastidiousness is in the 
direction of grammatical accuracy and 
purity. Some authorities tell us that 
the modern American use of “I guess” 
was a form of local provincial dialect 
in that part of the Motherland which 
supplied the more energetic and endur- 
ing of the early settlers. For this as- 
sumption we have a parallel in the 
many Scotticisms, Irish phrases and 
other forms of local dialects which 
have been gradually imported by 
thrifty or successful immigrants and 
subsequently embedded in the new 
language. Of such is the Scotch 
“vard” for garden, the Irish “sure” 
for the English certainly, “back” for 
behind: e.g., “back of the house” for 
“behind the house.” 

So that no feature of the develop- 
ment of a new language may be miss- 
ing, even the orthography of the older 
tongues has been modified or aban- 
doned, this, again, to the regret of the 
older conservative linguists, who im- 
agine that many precious philological 
treasures are thus to be swept away. 
For instance, they say, these conserva- 
tives, that the omission of the letter 


and 
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“u" in the word honour robs that word 
of the interest of its French origin 
without in any way aiding towards an 
elucidation of the manner in which it 
is pronounced, which, if the new lin- 
guists really aim at phonetic accuracy, 
should be written o-n-n-e-r. The same 
arguments apply to the new spelling 
of the words labor: French, laborer; 
American, labor; phonetic, layber. 
English, color; French, couleur; pho- 
netic, culler—and all cognate examples. 
It is true that here, again, we are con- 
fronted by the argument of a return to 
the oldest forms, to the Latin color, 
honor, labor, &¢., but this reversion to 
the primitive type is not consistent 
with the pronunciation borrowed from 
the intervening Norman. Hither re- 
tain the spelling that signifies the Nor- 
man value, the conservitives, or 
Spell the words phonetically, but the 
return to the Latin form while retain- 
ing the modern value of vowel sound 


say 


is neither intelligent, cultivated, nor 
harmonious. Here, again. we critics 
must not forget that we are in the 


position of all such critics for all time; 
that- orthography, of 
has, in 


and, moreover, 
which we are 
many instances, only been fixed within 
very recent times. It is only neces- 
sary to glance into the works of cul- 
tivated writers of the early part of the 
last century to come across such ex- 
amples as the word “praejudiced” from 
the pens of those who would have 
shuddered at the modern anglicized 
dress of that revival. 

To the realm of orthography, and to 
other influences as well, must be traced 
the peculiar names which we see aris- 
establishing themselves 
amongst the people of the United 
States. From an American news- 
paper I take’ the _ following’ at 
random. Seaver, Odlin, Barel, Hel- 


so tenacious, 


ing and 


vie, Bash, Petters, Spangenberg, Boree, 

Zobel, Dialukes, Fozer, Pardee—these 

are some of the names that first occur 
The Monthly Review. 
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Undoubtedly they bear a 
But why is this? 
generations 


to me. 
stamp of America. 
Why, in two or three 
should a new and distinctive type of 
name have arisen in a country that 
is not, after all, so very far removed 
from the Motherland? The solution of 
the problem lies, or so the present 
writer fancies, in the fact that prob- 
ably the immigrants are their own 
hname-fathers when, on landing in the 
new country, they give their name as 
it is pronounced to a possibly not very 
learned official for registration. From 
all nations, from all parts of the world, 
the new citizens arrive, bearing strange 
hames, uncouth to the ears of those 
to whom their language is absolutely 
unknown—to whom, in fact, no definite 
language is really known, for they, 
themselves, are in the process of for- 
getting the ancient forms and not yet 
being. decided about the new ones. 

A final word may be said about the 
spirit in which this language is being 
evolved, for by some complicated men- 
tal process the American people assert 
their independence of all hampering 
forms of the ancient tongue while still 
hotly proclaiming adherence to classic 
accuracy. This, no doubt, could we 
but obtain more intimate knowledge of 
the conditions of former languages, 
would be found to be an inalienable 
feature of growth; and the intolerance 
of the purists of the mother-tongue 
might be changed to deep attention 
and interest could they but see clearly 
the process that is unfolding before 
their eyes. Certainly a scientific study 
of the subjects thus lightly touched 
upon in this brief study might very 
well prove instructive and profitable, 
and at the same time many of the 
new ‘developments, instead of being 
contemptuously cast aside. as vulgari- 
ties or worse, might come to be recog- 
nized as parts of a new Transatlantic 
language. 

Enid Campbell Dauncey. 
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HALL,”’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


AT LAST, 


Peter was on foot at daybreak, and 
on his way to the village he encoun- 
tered the postman. 

“Here, hi!” cried that functionary as 
he was striding past him; “you be in 
luck lately. I’ve another letter for ‘ee 
to-day.” 

Peter wheeled quickly and held out 
an impatient hand. 

The old man fumbled in his bag, and, 
after many objurgations, produced the 
dlocument in question. Peter took it, 
but waited until the other had passed 
on before opening it. Even as the post- 
man’s footsteps died away he stood 
weighing it in his hand. Supposing it 
should contain bad news! 

He tore open the envelope at last, 
and, as the light was as yet too dim 
to permit him to decipher its contents, 
struck a match. The first glance at 
the unfolded page revealed that it had 
been penned, not by Mrs. Meadway, 
but by Prue herself. It was dated the 
thirteenth of November, and ran thus: 

“My dear husband,—I cannot help 
writing to you to-day, though I am 
afraid you must be so angry with me.” 

Angry! How could he be angry 
with her—with the wife whom he 
loved? 

“Dear Peter, I thought it was for the 
best to go away, because I knew I 
was standing between you and your 
rights.” 

Peter's brain reeled. It was for his 
sake she had left him—that she might 
not stand in his light. The match, 
burning low, scorched his fingers, but 
he did not heed the pain. 

“I thought,” she went on, “if I was 





out of the way you could go back to 
your poor mother and your home. You 
never said you regretted our marriage, 
but I saw it in your face.” 

Oh, never, Prue, never! What you 
saw was the face of a man racked by 
sudden grief, tortured by remorse, not 
for the deed, but for the manner of the 
deed. The words that hurt you were 
not deliberately spoken, but uttered al- 
most in delirium. 

The match went out and he lit 
another. 

“I thought I might die when the 
baby came, and then you would be 
quite free. I know your mother would 
be good to the poor little one for your 
sake. I have sometimes prayed for 
this; I hope it was not wrong. I begin 
to think it was wrong to leave you, 
when I promised before God to stay 
with you always. And now that the 
time is so near I am afraid; and, my 
dear husband, I can’t help longing to 
see you and ask your forgiveness. I 
have never done anything else but long 
for you; I could not help crying at the 
very sound of your name. Sometimes 
I thought I should break my heart.” 

The last word was almost illegible, 
and the letter ended abruptly without 
signature. 

There was, however, a postscript in 
Mrs. Meadway’s writing, and Peter 
tremulously lit another match. 

“My doughter Prudentia was took ill 
last night,” wrote Mrs. Meadway. 
“She were very bad, but all’s haply 
over; an its a fine boy; she wanted to 
finish the letter what she wrote last 
night. but it was again doctors orders, 
and she is very weak.” 

Very weak! Oh, heavens, if she 
should die! If her prayer should be 
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granted! If little Prue should die— 
and she did not yet know that he loved 
her! 

He ran to the village, startling the 
good folk at the inn by his excitement 
and his incoberence. Nevertheless, 
sympathizing with his anxiety, they 
saddled a horse for him as soon as 
might be, and he rode off at the top 
of the animal's speed. He pushed on 
for hours as it seemed to him, over 
niles of undulating down, through in- 
terminable windings of green lanes, 
over heavy woodland tracks. At last 
the landscape grew familiar to s 
eyes: here was the broken signpost, 
yonder the turn; now, at last, at last, 
Crayford woods and the Meadways’ 
house. 

He threw himself from his spent 
horse, flung the reins round the gate- 
post, and entered the open door. The 
house was empty, and very, very still. 
Peter stood transfixed at the foot of 
the stairs. What should he find yonder 
lying on Prue’s bed? 

As he paused, breathless, a sound 
broke upon his ear. A voice—Prue’s 
voice—a very thread for weakness, 
crooning a little mother-song. 

Peter had never swooned in his life, 
yet he was near to swooning then; 
presently, as the faint broken notes 
rose and fell, another sound mingled 
with them that set all his pulses throb- 
bing with renewed life—the drowsy cry 
of a babe. 

He crept up the stairs very softly, 
pausing a moment when he reached 
the narrow landing. 

Prue’s door stood open, on account, 
no doubt, of the fire, whose cosy flicker 
enlivened the whitewashed walls, and 
the whole of the tiny room lay exposed 
to his gaze. How well he remembered 
the day on which he had once acci- 
dentally penetrated into that little vir- 
ginal chamber and taken note of the 
girlish possessions which gave _ indi- 
cations of the owner's character— 


the books, the flowers, even the 
doll. 

There in the same narrow bed lay 
Prue, her face almost as white as the 
pillow on which it rested, the one 
small hand outside the coverlet unnat- 
urally placid. 

Every man worthy of the name must 
feel moved to the heart's core when he 
gazes at the mother of his first-born 
lying prone in her happy weakness, but 
not even yet removed from the edge of 
peril. But Peter! Who shall gauge 
his emotion as he looked on Prue, 
marking the pallor and unwonted lan- 
guor of his Brownie, and remembering 
their cause? 

He caught his breath with a sob, 
and Prue, raising her eyes, uttered an 
answering cry. 

In a moment he was on his knees be- 
side the bed, kissing her hand, her hair, 
her face. As for her—what sweet tid- 
ings did she not convey to him with 
eyes and lips! 

Yet even as he caressed her he was 
conscious of a hidden thought amid 
the rapture of welcome, and a secret 
bliss, as it were, within her bliss. 

When he flung his arm about her to- 
gather her more closely to him, an 
uplifted elbow seemed to ward him 
off, and as he drew quickiy back 
Prue's face dimpled into a smile. 

“Take care,” said slre, and, drawing 
down the coverlet, she pointed out to 
him, with exquisite pride, the little 
face pillowed on her arm. 

“I’m jealous,” said Peter. 

He laid his head beside hers on the 
pillow, gazing over her shoulder at the 
tiny countenance of his son. 

Thus Mrs. Meadway found them 
when she presently came laboring up- 
stairs with an apronful of chips for the 
fire. 

You could have knocked her down 
with a feather, she said to her husband 
later. 

“There! they did seem as friendly as 
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could be. Prue, she do seem to be 
a-takin’ to en nice again.” 

Which the keeper agreed was a very 
good thing. 


When Mrs. went down- 


Meadway 


stairs Peter’s head dropped on the pil- . 


low again. 

“You won't die, Prue?’ he whispered. 

“Not unless I die of joy,” said Prue. 

After all, he never told her that he 
loved her; but she knew. 

A few hours later, when the husband 
and wife were again alone together— 
alone save for the little life which 
made such a golden link between their 
own—Prue turned to him suddenly. 

“I’m thinking of something, Peter.” 

“What is it, dearest?’ 

“Here are we two so happy with our 
child, and your poor mother yonder; 
oh, think of her, Peter, all alone in that 
sorrowful house!” 

“ll go to her,” said Peter, after a 
moment's pause. 

“Dear Peter,” murmured Prue, strok- 
ing his hand, “you know I thought—— 
You were not able to go to your broth- 
er's funeral, poor Peter! Father said 
you weren't there.” 

“No, I couldn't,” he returned. “I 
didn’t see your letter until it was too 
late. Besides——” 

“You must have thought me very 
impudent,” she said, with a faint 
blush. “I knew if I could induce you 
to go—if your mother only saw you 

“You little plotter!” 
as she paused. 

“If she once 
know——” 

He rose to his feet with a sigh: “I'll 
go—now,” he said. 

Ile went out slowly, and with re- 
newed heaviness of heart. He could 
not share Prue’s hopefulness. He 
knew his mother well—knew her to be 
as stiff-necked as himself. How would 
it be possible to make his peace with 
her? 


whispered Peter 


sees you, Peter, I 


W heat. 
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He could suffer no disparagement of 
Prue, could express no regret for the 
union which was his glory and delight. 
Yet he would fain declare his sorrow 
for her pain; he longed to make her 
realize that through all his wayward- 
ness he had still loved her. He was, 
indeed, breaking the solemn vow he 
had made of waiting her summons be- 
fore presenting himself in her sight; 
and in this act of supreme humiliation 
was he not expiating his former proud 
contumacy ? 

It was about two o'clock when he 
reached the familiar gate; it seemed 
years since he had passed petulantly 
through it, yet everything about the 
place appeared unchanged. Pigeons 
were cooing on the weather-stained tiled 
roof, the collie lay outstretched on the 
doorstep basking in the faint rays of 
the wintry sun; through the open par- 
lor window he could see the intermit- 
tent glow of firelight. One of the case- 
ments in the oriel window above, the 
window of the room which he had 
shared with Godfrey, stood open, too, 
swinging in the wind with the creak he 
so well remembered on many a wintry 
night. 

All at once he thought of Godfrey’s 
face as it had so often looked down at 
him from that very window, manly 
and brown; he thought of his laugh, of 
his cheery voice; he fancied he heard 
the tread of hurried feet upon the un- 
carpeted stairs; in another moment 
would not his brother’s stalwart figure 
emerge with outstretched hands to 
greet him? 

Something was 
the room above, and a head was in- 
deed thrust forth from the open lattice 
—a head familiar and dear, though it 
was but the head of a dog. 

“Speed!” exclaimed Peter in a stran- 
gled voice. 

In another moment the greyhound 
had leaped from the window, which 
luckily not much more than 


actually moving in 


was 
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twelve feet from the ground, alighting 
unhurt at its master’s side. 

Peter flung his arms about its tawny 
neck, and the two caressed each other, 
the dog in unmixed ecstasy of greeting, 
the man with a heart torn by memories 
sweet and bitter. 

Presently Deb came waddling round 
from the back of the house, curiously 
eyeing the figure which at first sight 
she took to be a stranger’s. But when 
Peter raised his face she started back. 

“Maister Peter! So ye come at last!” 

“Is my mother in, Deb?’ he asked 
in a voice which he vainly strove to 
steady. 

“I think not. I think I saw her go out 
half an hour ago. She went towards 


churchyard. I'll ask Sue.” 

She -hastened into the house, and 
presently returned accompanied by 
Susan. 


“Missus be out, Maister Peter; she 
be out sure enough. Lard! Lard! I be 
glad you be comed home again. E-es, 
Maister Peter, poor missus, she took 
down a few vi'lets for the grave. It 
do seem to be the one comfort she 
do have, poor soul; but she'll hearten 
up now you’ve comed home.” 

Peter turned aside to hide the work- 
ing of his face. *Tell her I came,” he 
said; “ask her to let me know when 
I may come again.” 

He turned abruptly and _ passed 
through the gate, scarcely noticing that 
Speed was at his heels. In the lane 
without he met a group of the men 
sauntering back from their dinner— 
Abel Nash, Bob Baverstock, Joe Ad- 
lem; their gnarled hands were simulta- 
neously outstretched. 

“Maister Peter!” cried Abel, ‘‘ye’ll not 
go by wi’out speakin’ to us, sure.” 

But the trouble was that Peter could 
not speak. He wrung their hands one 
by one and went on. 

Through the wood again—ah., 
sooner he hid himself from 


the 
curious 


eyes the better—and on by the dank 
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path to the keeper's cottage and Prue. 
The thought of Prue was like balm to 
his sore heart. She would understand, 
she would sympathize, her encourage- 
ment would strengthen him for to-mor- 
row, when the same ordeal awaited 
him again, with perhaps a more crucial 
one in reserve. What if his mother re- 
fused to see him? 

The door stood open as before, when 
he mounted the narrow stairs, and as 
he looked in he saw a figure seated by 
the bed—a figure clad all in black, yet 
with a little white bundle on its knees. 

It was his mother, and she held his 
child in her arms. She rose slowly as 
he paused in the doorway, and then 
made a faltering step towards him. 

“Oh, Peter,’”’ she cried, “it has God- 
frey’s eyes! Peter, Peter! it has God- 
frey’s eyes!” 

There was no need of further words; 
the hearts of the mother and the son 
cried out to each other in a common 
sorrow and a common joy. 


Ralph Cheverill and Nathalie Man- 
vers were married very quietly after 
Christmas; and _ thenceforth many 
changes were carried out at Crayford 
Croft. Some of the wealth which its 
former owner had hoarded so long was 
expended on the rehabilitation of the 
place; a new and more efficient staff 
of servants was engaged, and the old 
and useless ones were pensioned off. 
Keeper Meadway, though not belong- 
ing to this latter category, was sur- 
prised and gratified at the bestowal of 
a handsome annuity, and thereupon re- 
moved to the neighborhood of Dorches- 
ter, where he soon obtained renown for 
the breeding and training of sporting 
dogs. It must be said that this meas- 
ure was prompted by Mrs. Cheverill, 
who apparently possessed much tact. 

Peter and Prue and their child went 
to live at Hounsell’s House, where Pe- 
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ter resumed his own place, and Prue 
soon endeared herself to her husband's 
mother. As for little Godfrey, he was 
the old woman’s very idol. 

“All’s well that ends Bob 
Baverstock remarked one day to Joe 
Adlem. “Maister Peter be a_ deal 
softer-hearted and better-tongued since 
he’ve a-sowed his crop o° wild oats.” 
(The 


well,” 


Longman’s Magazine, 
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It was then that old Abel delivered 
judgment with the sagacity for which 
he was famous: 

“Twas never wild oats,” 
“there was never no vice 
"Twas good grain what he 

sowed, though it mid ha’ felled the 

wrong side o' the fence. There! ‘twas 

Wild Wheat.” 

End.) 


said Abel; 
in Maister 
Peter. 
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Precisely at 4 P.M. the harsh note— 
half scream, half whistle—of the siren 
of the Jberia rent the air, and echoed 
amongst the steep roofs of the lofty, 
stained and aged dwellings which line 
the quay of the old port of Marseilles. 
A moment later we had cast off, and 
were backing out into the broad, still 
harbor, up and down which plied fussy 
little steamers full of folk coming from 
or going to the grim fortress of the 
Chateau dif. It quaint place, 
this Vieux Port, dating away back to 
the days of the Greeks, and still a 
haven for sailing-vessels and seafarers, 
and still a spot for the lading and un- 
lading of merchandise, and, as of yore, 
smelling of bales and barrels, of tar 
and tarpaulins, of cables and cordage, 
and of the green sea-water and the 
green sea-slime, and the green and 
coated bottoms of wooden ships. 

Yet it has changed even of recent 
years, and the more especially by rea- 
son of the mighty rolling bridge which 
spans its outlet, a tribute to Gallic in- 
genuity and engineering skill, ay, and 
taste,—for the great cross-road 
and lofty towers and travelling car- 
riage have not spoiled the Vieux Port, 
anything and elegant 
would assuredly have done. 

Round we swing, the steering-gear 
rattling and clattering, and with a final 
ear-splitting hoot make for the narrow 


is a 


good 


as less airy 


passage between the bluif 


ries crowned by their respective forts 


promonto- 


of Grasse-Tilly and d’Entrecastenux. 
Well-nigh grazing the rocks on the 


right, we creep out to sea, to that glo- 
rious blue Mediterranean which lies 
bathed in the bright afternoon sunset, 
to the placid Gulf, out of which rise 
three whitish-vellow rocks, and the sur- 
face of which is dotted by tiny craft, 
and gleams and sparkles as though it 
were the home of floating jewels. 
And so to sea, with the great city lying 
spread out on slope and rock and ridge 
behind us, Notre Dame de la Garde 
high above all on its pinnacle hill, Cor- 
niche gleaming white, save where the 
dull green of foliage hides the cliffs, a 
forest of masts rising behind the 
mighty breakwater on the left, and the 
long coast-line, bold and broken, trend- 
ing away to the east and fading into 
dim obscurity. To with the 
ground-swell rolling under our narrow 
eraft, to burst in snowy foam on the 
sentinel rocks of the promontory,—to 
sea, and so out of sight of the second 
city of France,—to sea, with a sun 
sloping to the west, and the sky com- 
mencing to glow with crimson. Night 
steals gently on us, and the smoke- 
track streaming from our black fun- 
nels, the aftermost curiously flattened 
from side to side, lies low upon the 
water. The shore grows dusky, light- 


sea, 
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house lanterns wink and twinkle from 
afar, the air is salt and shrewd, for it 
is early May, and away behind us the 
sky has turned a sickly lemon hue, 
and is streaked with red, and splashed 
with heavy clouds for all the world like 
ink splotches on a dingy yellow blot- 
ting-paper. Nowadays some fourteen 
hours elapse between leaving Mar- 
seilles and arriving at Ajaccio, which, 
capital of Corsica, nestles snugly by 
its lovely bay at the base of hills clad 
with cistus-scrub and the inevitable 
olive. On all sides the prospect 
pleases, for the morning is fair and 
fresh as dew, the bay is sapphire and 
silver, the town is amber and white 
und red, the hills are pearly gray with 
_ive-leaves and green with many 
groves and clustering undergrowth, the 
far-off mountains are misty outlines 
capped with glittering ermine. Some- 
how it is a lazy scene: the sea seems 
lazy, tumbling lazily ashore in lazy 
little wavelets; the quay is lazy thus 
early; the air has a lazy feel, albeit so 
fresh and pure; the people look lazy— 
gendarmes and all; the fishing-boats 
rock lazily; the tricolor flaps lazily, and 
falls in folds about its staff; nothing 
is in a hurry, nobody is in haste,—it is 
a gloriously indolent place this Ajaccio, 
the very spot for an idle holiday. 

Yet later it wakes to some kind of 
life, not specially picturesque yet in- 
teresting in its way. Cannon boom at 
intervals, and heavy shot send spurts 
of spray flying up about a distant tar- 
get: men slouch at street corners; fat 
priests saunter along the side paths; 
French infantry swing briskly past, 
marching to fife and drum; children 
swarm on their way to school, brown- 
faced rogues, merry, noisy, and doubt- 
less wicked; bugle practice and drum 
tattoo wake the weird echoes amongst 
the woods and rocks; carts jog along 
under the shady avenues; shopkeepers 
exchange greetings in the sun, while at 
the market-stalls there is a lively bar- 
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gaining and a very pretty glow of 
color. It is pleasantly warm, bright, 
cheerful, and a trifle smelly in parts; 
but who minds a few smells in an out- 
of-the-way Mediterranean town, with 
steep irregular lanes and ill-set cause- 
ways, and the reputed home of the 
great emperor facing a narrow alley? 

A few steps and one passes from 
town smells to country smells, to the 
true fragrance of Corsica, to the odor 
of aromatic plants, the sweet scent of 
countless flowers, the warm exhala- 
tions of a rich, life-giving, and fruitful 
soil. 

Those who may be invalids, and so 
unfit to fare far afield amongst the 
island beauties, will find much to en- 
trance and console them no farther 
away than at the best hotel which Cor- 
sica can boast. In front of this fine, 
bright, comfortable-looking building 
stretches a well-tended garden, sweet 
with flowers, ablaze with blossoms, 
shaded by thick bushes and decked 
with orange-trees on which hang the 
golden juicy globes in great profu- 
sion. Fine bulbous plants with radi- 
ant petals perfume _ the air, and wild 
and tamed shrubs mingle to rest the 
eye and refresh the jaded senses. 
Behind and above, a tangled grove 
clinging to a steep hillside, lies a leafy 
wilderness, amongst which paths wind 
upwards and where in the still even- 
ings nightingales warble as though 
their little throats would burst with 
the joy of song. 

The place is a paradise for the bota- 
nist, and even the uninitiated must 
feel the charm of such variety of foli- 
age and flower. Cactus and prickly 
pear stretch forth stumpy, spiny, 
pulpy, deformed arms; beds of violets 
and clumps of pink geraniums deck 
every corner; red roses blush modestly 
on their thorny sprays, and tender 
ferns spread their fronds and nestle 
in seclusion. Aloes are vivid and bril- 
liant, purple irises with yellow hearts 























stand bravely to attention, fruit-trees 
are covered with masses of tender blos- 
som, and olives, myrtles, arbutus 
bushes, dwarf palms, and gay and 
golden spurge form a veritable medley 
of shade and color, a vast bower of 
beauty, fit wandering-place for the gor- 
geous butterflies, the painted lizards, 
and the dainty songsters which find 
herein their homes. High above all 
this life and variety, on the summit 
of the rise, stands a little mortuary 
chapel, sacred to the memory of some 
forgotten children who died years ago, 
—a dismual-looking cell, strange con- 
trast to the brightness and color of 
the hillside. The tinkle of a melodi- 
ous bell strikes the ear, and through 
the rough scrub beyond the garden 
confines a group of lean-necked sheep 
meander at will, plucking leaf and 
herbage with mobile lips as they wan- 
der hither and thither. We pass out 
into the wilds and find gray-headed 
dames busy harvesting the little shiny 
black olives, strewn thick amongst the 
grass beneath the shady trees. Turn- 
ing, a superb prospect spreads out far 
below us: the picturesque little town 
nestling under the heights and facing 
the great still bay; a wide valley, 


dotted with trees and houses, running 


inland and studded with fields in which 
sheets of golden flowers spread out like 
vivid carpets. Here and there the 
green is spangled with a _ spotless 
white, and we note the clustering roofs 
of an oil-factory and the spans of the 
viaduct which bears the clear waters 
of the Gravone to Ajaccio. All about 
and beyond rise bluff, imposing heights, 
wooded and scrub-bedecked, and far 
away tower the peaks and ridges of 
the island’s lofty mountain-chain. 

A gleaming road, with the smooth, 
gritty, firm surface which powdered 


granite alone can give, winds along 
and upwards to the spring of Salario. 
to the hill-face 
cistus, 


leads on 
the white or 


A bypath 
aunongst 


pink 
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which clusters everywhere and looks 
not unlike our own wild-roses. Rough, 
ragged heath, with wax-white bells, 
the real maquis, crops up amongst 
scattered lichen-clad boulders, where 
lizards dart and play, and with quick 
tongues engulf unwary flies. Herds 
of agile, silky-haired goats—clean- 
limbed, noble creatures, with fine eyes 
and good horns—roam amongst the 
scrub, or stand startled with twitching 
nostrils and stumpy flicking tails, or 
bound from rock to rock, or butt play- 
fully at one another, the while the 
musical beil which guides the flock 
sounds softly from the leader’s neck 
and is answered by the call of the 
cuckoo. The place is wild and lonely, 
fragrant and warm and drowsy, pleas- 
ing to the eye, pleasing to the nostril, 
soothing to the mind,—assuredly a pan- 
acea for the ills of overwork or the 
ravages of a harsh winter. 

And if beautiful by day it is as beau- 
tiful by night, when the full choir of 
birds is answered by the choir of fat 
frogs in the garden tanks, when new 
scents steal out upon the freshening 
air, when a full golden moon mounts 
on high and bathes all in a soft, un- 
certain light, when the ping of the fly- 
ing gnat shrills in the ear and the tiny 
shadow of her enemy dances and 
wavers across the tortuous paths. 

But we are to fare afar on the mor- 
row and to start early, so we hie us to 
bed and slumber, with a clock chiming 
plaintively and a belated chanticleer 
mistaking the brilliance of the moon 
for the light of another day. 

It is no trouble to rise in Corsica, the 
freshness of the morning tempts one,— 
it were a sin to lie a-bed, so we are 
ready for the travelling-carriage and 
the three hardy ponies, and _ the 
driver with slouch hat and impassive 
mien who handles the ribbons like a 
Jehu and is prompt to the minute. All 
aboard, with as little luggage as pos- 
sible, and rugs carefully bestowed 
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about the knees. The brake jerks 
free, Antonio, or whatever his tiame 
may be, utters an inspiring sound, the 
gravel crunches, the concierge collects 
himself and bows, the iharness-bells 
jingle, and we are off for Piana, forty 
and more miles to the north by way 
of Sagone and Carghese. Next to mo- 
toring, there is no more pleasant way 
of covering the ground than bowling 
along in a well-found voiture and imag- 
ining yourself a nobleman of olden 
times on the grand tour, perchance in 
the days when Johnson’s “Bozzy” paid 
his visit to the patriot Paoli. Through 
the town in the first place, past the 
principal square with its statues look- 
ing out to sea, past the loafers in their 
velveteens, past curio shops. with 
carved wine-gourds hung outside their 
doors, noting the multitude of dogs, 
and observed of all observers. The 
feeling is very fine, even when one is 
not a novice in such adventurings. 
The little station whence trains start 
for their climb to Bastia is left behind, 
and soon we are out on dusty country 
lanes, and already whirl past black 
crosses by the roadside, mute _ wit- 
hesses to tragedies, and reminders that 
the vendetta yet lingers amongst this 
primitive race. 

Just at first, as we head up the wide 
valley which we viewed from Monte 
Salario, there is nothing so very for- 
eign about the drive, unless, indeed, it 
be the sight of flowers which one is not 
accustomed to meet out of doors in 
Britain. 

Spiked aloes adorn the hedgerows, 
there are veritable fields of sickly pink 
asphodel; but in addition there are old 
favorites—familiar scarlet poppies, blue 
corn-flowers like little bits of the sky 
set on stalks, yellow marigolds, and a 
host of common yet' pretty weeds peep- 
ing shyly from the grass or rustling 
reeds. We pass some rough land 


which, if cleared, would make an ex- 
cellent golf-course, and on the whole 
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feel glad that the rubber core does not 
yet bounce in Corsica. 

Nevertheless there are a few odd 
sights,——a woman in sombre clothing 
and with ‘a quaint, flat straw hat, 
astride a donkey; queer stone ovens; 
burial chapels surrounded by funereal 
cypress trees; a travelling-carriage full 
of uniformed French officers, and a 
heavy diligence, like some lumbering 
coach of King George’s day, the inte- 
rior of which for stuftiness and discom- 
fort could not well be surpassed. 

Presently we begin to climb, for we 
are amongst the foot-hills, and soon are 
toiling wearily up the steep brae 
which, with many twines and twists, 
leads to the neck or Col of San Sebas- 
tian. Up, ever upwards, with a deep 
bush-clad rift on our left and the sheer 
hillside on our right; up and up, till 
we descry a barn-like building sil- 
houetted against the clear sky, into 
which the road seems to plunge and 
end abruptly. These necks are a curi- 
ous feature in the geology of Corsica, 
and add interest to the journey, for 
they nearly always command superb 
views and attract the traveller as defi- 
nite halting-places, beyond which lies 
the unexplored. 

The Colle di Sebastiano is no excep- 
tion to the rule, for one has scarcely 
passed the ridge when the whole north- 
ern mountain-chain about Vico, snow- 
dotted and fair with light and shadow, 
bursts into view, while in the nearer 
distance the blue waters of the Gulf of 
Sagone lave the rocky indented shore 
of the level plain through which 
courses the Liamone. 

On go the brakes, the leather squeaks 
shrilly, our jehu chirrups, and the 
tough little Corsicans are off down- 
hill in capital style. We rattle past 
a wine-wagon with eight straining 
horses dragging at the traces. Corsi- 
can wine is good and potent, but most 
of it finds its way to France and is in- 
corporated in more fiery liqueurs—ver- 




















muth, absinthe, chartreuse, and other 
comrades of the coffee-cup. A way- 
side inn, quite a lively rendezvous, is 
passed. Above it, nestling amongst 
groves, lies the picturesque Calcatog- 
gio, from which one looks out upon the 
wide bay, with its headland and old 
Genoese round tower and tiny islets, 
and marks the white cluster which de- 
notes Carghese, far away across the 
glittering waters. 

On again, and still downhill, past 
straggling hedges sprayed with vetch 
and sweet-pea blooms, and orchards 
where cherry or plum blossom makes 
a brave show both on the -gnarled 
branches and amongst the short rough 
grass. Daisies and king-cups stud the 
roadside, and the softened cadence of 
the waves murmurs in the ear. Soon 
we are in the plain itself, a marshy 
stretch, with an unenviable reputation 
and many eucalypti, but full of fertil- 
ity, and bounded on the west by glis- 
tening sands, on which the merriest of 
wavelets dissolve in spray and snowy 
foam. 

Sagone is a funny little place with a 
funny little inn, just south of the spot 
where the road to Vico branches off. 
It recalls some wayside hostel in the 
English coaching days, for diligence 
after diligence, white with dust, rolls 
up to the door and discharges its load 
of hungry travellers. The horses are 
turned into the fields and the inn is 
turned into a place of bustle and con- 
fusion, during which we retire to the 
shore, inspect the toy-like quay, and 
find, amongst the shelly sand, brown 
fibrous balls or ovals of seaweed, a 
quaint form of jetsam moulded by the 
incessant friction of waves and tides. 
We lunch in a bedroom, and eat every- 
thing out of order, starting with raw 
ham, and surprised to receive a fourth 
course of bony, but very palatable, fish. 
We make acquaintance with broccia, a 
fat dome of white milk-cheese, all 
marked with wicker- 


lines by its 
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work case, and of a curious 
flavor, by no means unpleasant, but 
vastly improved by the addition 
of sugar. Juicy oranges conclude 
the feast, which, considering va- 
riety and quantity, is remarkably 
cheap, and considering service and ta- 
ble utensils remarkably dear. There 
is time for a ramble up a miniature 
glen, down which a clear but tiny 
stream trickles, and where the air is 
redolent of scented myrtle and rose- 
mary and lavender. 

Off to the north once more, and so 
across the wooden bridge spanning a 
deep still pool in the reed-lined Lia- 
mone. Silvery trout leap from the 
placid surface, and long waterweeds 
wave hither and thither in the under- 
current. We pass peasants with guns 
slung across their backs, who doff 
their slouch hats and bid us good-day, 
and in the bay mark a green schooner 
at anchor embarking her cargo of char- 
coal, a considerable item of trade in 
this part of the coast. The road to 
Carghese climbs upwards by the sea 
and passes old watch-towers perched 
high on headlands, relics of the times 
when Algerian rovers and other pi- 
ratical craft menaced the coast. Car- 
ghese, itself a considerable village, 
spreads out upon a couple of hill spurs, 
and is of interest mainly from the 
presence therein of descendants of 
Greek settlers, who form a marked 
contrast to the usual Corsican type. 
They possess a church of their own, 
a somewhat imposing edifice in a coun- 
try of barn-like buildings and severe 
architectural simplicity. From Car- 
ghese we rattle down a steep incline 
and presently meet two horsemen rid- 
ing furiously, the one with a narrow 
the 
other with a similar, but green, deco- 
ration. We take them for electioneer- 
ing agents, but ere long meet a kind 
of shandrydan packed full of folk, 
young and old, followed by more eques- 
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trians, and later learn that this was 
a bridal party en route for the celebra- 
tion. There seemed to be a remarkable 
absence of finery, save in the case of 
the outriders, and the whole turn-out 
resembled a farmer’s gig making for 
the kirk upon the Sabbath rather than 
the retinue of a bride escorting her to 
the altar. ; 

But we must hurry on. Passing 
green wheat-fields and many vine- 
yards, and wayside fountains spraying 
ice-cold water and shaded by weeping 
willows, we cross the tiny Lozzi, bab- 
bling onwards to the Gulf of Chioni, 
and fringed by lean gum-trees, and 
then start toiling upwards through 
wild mountain scenery where brawling 
torrents dash down steep stony beds, 
and where in the dense mayuis, ten to 
twelve feet in height, the savage wild 
boar finds a refuge. The sun was 
sloping to the west ere we surmounted 
the last col and descended on Piana, 
surely the most picturesque of vil- 
lages! A glorious seascape stretched 
far below us,—still blue water, reddish 
rocks, green slopes, and white houses 
all aglow in the soft evening light, 
while from the rugged land above 
came fresh odors of pine and larch. 
The inn at Piana is humble but the 
fare most excellent, and the hostess a 
worthy soul, who ’tis to be feared will 
ere long be left behind in the world’s 
race, once the glories of the wonderful 
Calanches come to be known by the 
prying tourist. 

At sunset these Calanches are at 
their best. Massive ridges of red rock 
jut out from the mountain-side, and 
trend downwards to the Mediterra- 
nean, one thousand feet below. They 
extend as sharp promontories, enclos- 
ing dainty little bays, where charcoal 
schooners lie at anchor in security, 
looking like toy vessels when viewed 
from the road. These great spurs and 
bastions, apparently as the result of 
weathering, have been converted into 
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the queerest and most fantastic out- 
lines. High above all is a mass 
shaped like the baboon god of the 
Egyptians, in another spot rises an 
emaciated sitting Pharaoh, the profile of 
King Edward VII. spreads against the 
reddening sky, while peaks and pinna- 
cles, castles and spires, griffins and 
dragons and gargoyles, towers and fret- 
ted crags, are mingled in a wild confu- 
sion. It is as though some gigantic 
and insane sculptor had, with ruthless 
chisel, cut and carved and chipped at 
his mad will, now fashioning likenesses 
of the horrors crowding his diseased 
brain, anon in lucid moments carving 
with marvellous skill the strangest 
grottoes, the most curious of fantasies. 
The road has been hewn and blasted 
through these rock spurs, so that they 
tower as broken cliffs above it, and 
form narrow passes where water 
drips amongst mosses and ferns and 
nodding foxgloves and mountain 
trees. 

Below the road and between the 
ridges are huge gorges with bush-clad 
slopes, seamed by rivulets which go 
tumbling down to the fairy-like bays 
whose clear yellow sand gleams golden 
in the sun’s rays. The whole forma- 
tion is most remarkable. To match it 
we fancy one would have to hie to 
Colorado, where possibly the famous 
caions may present some such chaos 
of carved rock, though it is more than 
likely that the Calanches are unique. 
They baffle the artist, and mere words 
cannot do justice to them. By moon- 
light, when all is very still, and the 
bays glitter far below, and the air has 
a frosty touch, and the weird rocks 
glint as though breathed upon with an 


icy breath, one can imagine this 
strange spot some castle of the 
gnomes, some fortress of the little 


earth-dwellers, and half expects to see 
tiny figures, with peaked caps and 


pointed beards, leaping from point to 
point, dodging hither and thither, peer- 





























ing over the ledges, and dancing mer- 
rily on pinnacle and crag. 

Piana is worth a week’s visit, but, 
alas! we are off through the Calanches 
early in the morning and note, what 
we had not previously observed, that 
some of the rocks have been pierced 
through and through as though riddled 
by round-shot, or bored by some mon- 
strous worm, or loopholed by the 
gnomes themselves. Seven miles down- 
hill to Porto, a most lovely drive, with 
a bay like a Scotch fiord below, and 
in front a dense low wood covering the 
mountain-face, and birds warbling, and 
a great hawk poised aloft as if to say— 


“To-day something will die in the 
Calanches!” 
Porto is small but picturesque, pos- 


sessing an old battlemented watch- 
tower. It lies at the mouth of its lit- 
tle river, and ships charcoal and the 
resinous and fragrant wood which 
reaches it from the shaggy forests of 
Aitone and Valdoniello. High hills 
rise behind it, reaching away to Capo 
Tafonato and Calvi by the sea. We 
turn to the right and run along by the 
stream, near which are huge gray 
boulders hollowed out and overhang- 
ing. One of them has had its cavity 
built up to form a house or granary or 
sheepfold, another is shaped like a 
broken and gaping eggshell. The way- 
side flowers are very fine here,—pink 
cyclamen, forget-me-nots, pale-blue lu- 
pins, borage, orchises, rare pancratium 
lilies, green and clustering hellebore, 
and a dozen others peeping out at us. 
Soon we begin to mount, and all morn- 
ing wind upwards in the valley of the 
Porto, a magnificent ravine, wherein 
all the trees are decked in their fresh 
spring green, and where the canton- 
niers are busy perfecting an already 
perfect road. The higher we climb 
the more sublime becomes the scenery, 
till its grandeur culminates in the 
mighty and precipitous gorge whence 
rises the blood-red Spelunca or Spe- 
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loncato, a huge granite mass with a 
triple summit, on which lie patches 
of verdure, green as only grass can be 
from which the snow has melted. In 
the rampart opposite there is a break, 
so that one sees a stretch of compara- 
tively level mountain-top set with pines, 
and white with an untrodden mantle, 
where doubtless the moufflon wage 
their battles and bring forth their 
young. Hundreds of feet below, the 
Porto, a fine trouting stream, and 
readily accessible at Evisa, foams and 
sprays and chafes, the thunder of its 
coursing mellowed and softened by the 
vast cushion of air between it and us, 
—air cold, clear, and with a nip in it 
as of wintry days at home. Villages 
perch on these wild mountain-flanks, 
but we pass them by and crawl up- 
wards to bare savage uplands, like 
Scottish hills, clad in places with trees 
which are yet budding, and seamed by 
babbling burns half-choked with last 
year’s crinkled, withered leaves. And 
so to Evisa, our first halting-place, 
amongst budding chestnut woods—a 
clean, cold village, where luncheon does 
us a world of good, and we devour por- 
tions of a tasty hare at a time when 
hare is out of season, and enjoy sweet 
cakes of broccia and fine firm eggs and 
the tenderest of chickens, and quaff a 
good red-wine, and chaff our good-na- 
tured hostess, who boasts a glass eye, 
and altogether feel at peace with crea- 
tion and more inclined to tarry a while 
than to drive another thirty miles or so. 

But it is up and away again! A 
brief space and we enter the forest 
aisles where the pines of Aitone stand 
in serried ranks, and where the bil- 
lowing ground is deep in crackling 
twigs and long dead cones and all the 
débris of the conifers. We sniff the 
terebin in the air, and view the mistle- 
toe hanging in clusters from _ the 
boughs. The trees, though straight 


and beautiful, are mostly young, for 
their parents long since were felled to 
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yield tall masts for the battleships of 
France. and doubtless many a one was 
pierced by British balls and torn by 
flying chain-shot and starred by bul- 
lets, what time the old three-deckers 
were wont to hug each other at yard- 
arm-length and pound and roar and 
crash and splinter in their canopies 
of smoke. How still and silent it is, 
how cold and chill and pure! Glade 
upon glade of lean dark trunks, ave- 
nues of clumped pine-needles, vistas 
of spreading boughs and clinging cones. 
A squeal and rustle, and a litter of 
young pigs scampers across the road— 
tiny, clean, black fellows, jolly little 
chaps with curly tails and pink snouts, 
as full of larks as any troop of 
schoolboys. They pass, and silence 
falls again in these chaste solitudes, 
home of the boar and the wild cat and 
the forest ranger. It is a long ascent, 
but at last the pines thin, and beeches 
with tangled beards of gray lichen de- 
pending from them and the purple 
haze of leafless birches take their 
place, and a rank bracken coats the 
braes, and snow patches fill the hol- 
lows. We pass boulders coated with a 
thin, green, fungoid: growth, and shin- 
ing curiously in the bright mountain 
light. At last we top the pass, the 
bare Col di Vergio, well-nigh 5000 feet 
above the sea, where purple crocuses 
crouch amongst the rough grass and 
the snow lies deep and pure. In front 
and behind the prospect is superb. 
Looking back, we gaze over the whole 
valley of the Porto, shrouded by the 
wide-spreading forest and bulwarked 
by steep slopes on the left and tower- 
ing precipices on the right. 

In front and at our feet lies a vaster 
and older forest, Valdoniello, home of 
the huge Pir Larriccio, which, of vast 
girth, may tower aloft for 200 feet, 
a monarch of the wilds. On the left 
Monte Cinto, highest peak in Corsica, 
rears its white crest and spotted ridge 
well-nigh 9000 feet towards heaven; 
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while beyond the far confines of the 
forest stretch the green-gray pastures 
of Niolo, watered by the swift-flowing 
and snow-fed Golo. We stand a-gaze 
for a brief space, and then plunge 
downwards into the sombre depths of 
Valdoniello, scaring a great brown owl 
which flits silently amongst the black 
trunks like an evil, feathered spirit, 
and putting up a hawk which sails 
down the clear space between the walls 
of huge trees, perches a moment, and 
then glides slowly into the recesses 
of the wood. 

It is chill and damp in the forest, 
and the scent of felled pines fills the 
nostrils. Mile after mile we course 
along the winding, rutted track, and at 
long last emerge upon a bare wind- 
swept stretch of rough moor and fields, 
and come upon a river with marvel- 
lously clear blue water dashing bravely 
over light-hued stones. We are not 
sorry to reach Calacuccia, a place of 
little interest, nor to leave it next day 
and enter the gorge of the Golo, where 
this considerable stream rushes along 
furiously amidst a wilderness of boul- 
ders and between lofty barriers of 
frowning cliffs. A monument and 
cross mark where a travelling carriage 
went hurtling to its doom and its occu- 
pant drove headlong to eternity. 
Other crosses tell of tragedies, for we 
are in a bandit country where the grim 
vendetta has taken toll in times past, 
and may do so again upon occasion. 
We trace the Golo to open land, cross 
it, heading south, and skirt a well- 
favored plain, and up and over yet an- 
other col to Corte, which, long ere we 
reach it, we see below us, piled and 
perched upon a little hill of its own 
hard by the base of the giant Monte 


Rotondo, whose summit, beloved of 
the mouffion, is veiled in clinging 
vapors. 


Corte is a venerable town, and boasts 
a war-worn citadel, Paoli’s house, a 
magnificent situation, two fine rivers— 
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the Tavagnano and Restonica,—several 
statues and respectable shops, and a 
café haunted by the garrison. For the 
rest, it has very steep and filthy lanes, 
a multitude of impudent urchins, and 
a history not devoid of interest; but, on 
the whole, Corte is best when viewed 
from a distance, especially from the 
road which leads to Vivario and Viz- 
zavona, the latter our next place of 
eall. All the way to Vivario are vine- 
yards and chestnut woods and cherry- 
trees in bloom; and as one toils up to 
the village, there come into view what 
seem to be the twin pink and black 
funnels of an ocean-liner. They look 
very curious, but are merely the water- 
tanks at the station, albeit at a dis- 
tance one could have sworn that they 
were rooted in a steamer’s hull. 
Vivario is a pretty place, and pos- 
a handsome and _ unfinished 
church, and a number of merry little 
maids who hurl handfuls of wild-flow- 
ers at us and are bewildered by re- 
ceiving slabs of chocolate in return. 
Again a col and more wild mountain 
scenery, and we reach yet another for- 
est, with Monte d'Oro keeping guard 
over it, and a delightful chalet in its 
depths, where everything is of the best, 
and it is no longer necessary to pre- 
serve your first knife and fork in all 
their greasiness throughout a meal. 
For sheer pleasure I doubt if any- 
thing surpassed the morning following. 
The air was like nectar, the snowdrifts 
on Monte d’Oro dazzling, the sun bril- 
liant, the view towards Tattone pleas- 
ing in the extreme, and the immediate 
surroundings—holly trees bright with 
scarlet berries, a trouting stream sing- 
ing from the hollow, and young pines 
and larches clustering on every side— 
peaceful and full of charm. Another 
col, our last, had perforce to be sur- 
mounted, and we grieved to reach it, 
for the forest of Vizzavona is indeed a 
“thing of beauty,” and so “a joy for 
ever.” Beautiful beeches, stately 


sesses 
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trees with delicate foliage, mingle with 
the conifers; birds sing in these more 
open stretches, and one envies the 
wood-cutters cooking their breakfasts 
or splitting cozy logs. There is a little 
summer hotel near the col and a small 
fort on its summit, which is a bleak 
and desolate place, but to the south- 
west commands a most extensive view 
down the valley of the Gravone. A 
long bare slope gives place to moun- 
tain-flanks dark with dense maquis. 
Beyond is Bocognano, shrouded in 
chestnut green; beyond that again a 
multitude of blue hill-ranges back one 
another to the distant sea. 

The driver shoves old boot-soles be- 
tween the brakes and the tyres, and 
there is every reason for such precau- 
tion. Steep as the Highland road from 
the Spittal of Glenshee, with turns and 
twists and never a _ barrier, is the 
Route Nationale from the col to Bocog- 
nano. But Antonio might be the 
driver of the Braemar coach by the 
way he handles the ribbons and sends 
his team flying down the declivity. In 
a very brief space we are in the fa- 
mous village of Bella Coschia, the ex- 
bandit, who retired from his honora- 
ble profession several years ago with 
a free pardon and a dozen murders 
resting lightly on his soul. We were 
keen to see this famous slayer of his 
fellow-men, but Antonio believed he 
was alla campagna, and was not at all 
keen to discuss the subject. We swept 
through Bocognano, crossed the river 
and were soon in more level country, 
of the type we had already traversed 
when leaving the capital. Speeding 
across a marshy forbidding district, 
where are sulphur springs and where 
the eucalyptus strives in vain to mas- 
ter the malaria, we finally rolled into 
our old road, and so along the avenue 
of sycamores and past the bay full of 
torpedo craft, and up the long street 
with the promenaders, and round the 
corner and back to the hotel. Well- 
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nigh 160 miles had we traversed in 
three days and a half,—surely as de- 
lightful an outing as mortal man could 
desire. Corsica wept as we departed 
in one of the fine new Fraissinet boats. 
Cloud masses shrouded Monte d’Oro, 
mists floated about Salario, the drip 
of crab and lobster baskets mingled 
with the rain pattering softly on the 
decks. The weather had broken, and 
in our selfishness the fact comforted us 
in some measure at leaving this fa- 
vored isle, which to the wayfarer is as- 
suredly not one of unrest. It has its 
drawbacks—rough inns, cold winds 
amongst the mountains, chill evenings 
in the uplands, and in the summer a 
plague of flies and gnats, and an in- 
tolerable heat along the coast. But 
in April and early May this old-world 
Corsica has a charm of its own, a fra- 
grance fresh and grateful, a beauty 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
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varied and ofttimes magnificent, a 
flavor of the past which, let us hope, 
may cling to it for years to come, a 
people pleasant to the sojourner within 
their gates. The bell clangs, the siren 
shrieks, the hawsers are cast off, the 
engines throb, the screw churns the 
blue water into foam. We glide away 
leisurely, in true Ajaccio fashion, slip 
past the lonely Iles Sanguinaires, with 


their lighthouses and old Genoese 
watch-tower, past the floats of nets and 
lobster-pots, and draw out into the 


open sea. The hill masses grow dim 
and indistinct, even the promontory of 
Carghese melts into the haze, night 
sweeps on apace, and soon away be- 
hind us, unseen but unforgotten, lies 
the land of the vendetta, land of sun 
and snow, of flower and forest, of 
mountain-chain and marsh. 
Andrew Balfour. 
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Chadacre Hall stands in a wide ex- 
panse of dyke-intersected marshland, 
and a ladle-shaped broad, fringed with 
reed and swamp, runs to within half a 
mile of the front door. The house is 
surrounded by gaunt, decaying trees, 
and has its back to the marram-cov- 
ered and rabbit-drilled sandhills, sole 
protection in this part of Norfolk 
against the ever encroaching North 
Sea. 

The Hall, which dates from the earli- 
est Tudor period, had seen its good 
times and its bad. There was no 
question which it was seeing now, for 
the rich red Tudor bricks needed point- 
ing, the stone facings were yellow with 
moss and damp, and the oak window- 
frames were white with the want of 
paint; there was an ominous crack 


right down the middle of the house, 
and the roof had an ugly sag in it. 
The great ornamental 


weathercock, 


which for centuries had spun round to 
the pleasure of the winds, was fixed 
with beak between north and east; 
bent and rusty, it had given up work. 
The gardens, lawns, and gravel drives 
had a look of the hopeless affliction of 
poverty, not the “To be let or sold” 
neglect, but the battling of one man 
and a boy with a task for which four 
men would have proved insufficient. 

This property, with its three farms, 
coverts, rabbit-warren, broad, and 
marshland, had been in the hands of 
the Wades for several hundred years; 
and, like his house, Colonel Montagu 
Wade was growing old and past re- 
pair. He was not the last of his race, 
for at his death George, the elder son, 
would step into the entail, and the 
younger, Archie, into the few hundreds 
his father could put by for him during 
his lifetime. 

If the outside of the house showed 
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lack of money, the inside still more 
vehemently proclaimed the want. The 
carpets were threadbare, the curtains 
faded and moth-eaten. The _high- 
backed, leather-covered chairs were 
rubbed through till the stuffing showed 
in hungry gaps. Yet amidst these 
shabby surroundings there stood price- 
less cabinets of Sheraton design; por- 
traits of great value hung on the walls; 
and had the silver in the butler’s pan- 
try been sold the proceeds would have 
sufficed to repair the house from top 
to bottom. Colonel Wade loved his 
china, his silver, and his pictures. As 
heirlooms they had come down to him, 
and as heirlooms he meant to pass 
them on to his son. One treasure he 
prized above all others—a great silver 
nef, the proud centrepiece of his side- 
board. It had belonged to the family 
in the time of the first King James, 
and had the royal arms emblazoned 
on its sails. 

Although Colonel Wade would not 
part with so much as a spoon to help 
the ever diminishing rent-roll, some 
means of raising the balance at the 
bank had to be devised. Farms unlet 
at Lady Day were still unlet at Mich- 
aelmas, and it seemed improbable 
that the following March would find 
them tenanted. Money for the needful 
working expenses had to be found 
somehow. Archie had suggested that 
this year they should not only let the 
shooting, but should put up the guns 
at the Hall; they could then ask more 
for the underkeepered and sparsely- 
stocked coverts. The notion had been 
opposed both by his father and George: 
the idea of opening their doors to 
strangers hurt their pride; but as no 
alternative presented itself Archie’s ar- 
guments had prevailed, and Colonel 
Wade had consented to advertise for 
four guns to join the Chadacre Hall 
shooting for a month. 

Possibly no two brothers could have 
viewed a matter of this character from 
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more varying standpoints. George, 
thirteen years his stepbrother’s senior, 
was, like his father, proud of his name 
and his inheritance. With Archie lay 
the commercial spirit of the age. He 
would have parted without a pang 
with any of the treasures the house 
possessed if the money could have been 
put into the land he helped to farm 
to enable him to get more out of it. 

A sister of Colonel Wade made the 
fourth member of the household. She 
had resided at Chadacre since Archie 
was a baby; in fact, had come to take 
care of him at the death of his mother. 
She was known to her nephews as 
Aunt Wade, and was some few years 
older than her brother, being nearer 
seventy-five than seventy. 

The September sun was ruthlessly 
showing the darns in the cloth on the 
breakfast-table, when Colonel Wade 
looked up from his pile of letters and 
bills, and remarked: 

“Well, it never rains but it pours! 
After having given up all hope of 
obtaining that fourth gun I have no 
less than three applications by this 
morning’s post.” 

“Thought that last advertisement 
would fetch ’em,” remarked Archie. 

“Advertisement, Archie? You don’t 
mean to say you stoop to advertise- 
ments!” 

“Yes, Aunt Wade, posters if you like 
—anything to get the guns.” 

“Posters, posters! It sounds like a 
circus.” 

“Yes, there’s a lot of the houp-la about 
Archie. He would make a good man 
in advance to a show,” put in George, 
with some bitterness. 

“Never mind what I should make; 
let us hear the letters, governor,” said 
Archie. 

“You read them, George. It is use- 
less for me to try and make a selec- 
tion; they all seem much of a much- 
ness.”” Colonel Wade pushed the let- 
ters across the table to his elder son. 
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George read them and passed them 
on to his brother with a “Here, Kiddy, 
it’s your idea; you'd better choose. I 
don't care which bounder comes.” 

Archie carefully read the letters. 
“There seems to be only one to de- 
cide on,” he said. “This one from Mr. 
Kirby—why, he wants to pay £10 less 
than we ask! T. B. Stracey wants to 
know if he can bring his son for the 
three best days. We have now more 
guns than we have things to shoot at. 
So there only remains Mr. Nathaniel 
Putney, who is evidently willing to pay 
what we ask and make no bones about 
it.” 

“Putney, 
sheered George. 
«hoose him, Father.” 

“Well, I go for the cash; that’s what 
we want first. Why not Putney as 
well as anybody else?” 

“Why not?’ said the Colonel mood- 
ily. “I hate the idea altogether. and 
it’s a matter of indifference to me who 
«comes. It is the first time, and, I hope. 
the last, that Chadacre Hall will be 
turned into a kind of boarding-house.” 

“Oh, cheer up! What’s the odds? 
It’s only for a month, and four hun- 
dred pounds will be useful, won't it, 
governor?” put in Archie. “Besides, it 
will help to liven us all up in this 
dull old place. Let me see; we have 
got Mr. Dickenson, Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Brewster, and our friend here, 
Putney.” 

“He will be your friend of the lot, I 
feel sure,” remarked George. “It will 
be Nat by the end of the first day, 
eh, Archie?’ 

“Brewster,” began Aunt Wade. “Ah, 
yes, I remember a certain Hon. Robert 
Brewster when I was a girl; in fact, I 
had a slight flirtation with him. He 
was a son of Lord Cobbold. Perhaps 
this is his son.” 

“Should not wonder,” answered Ar- 
chie. “You can carry on the flirtation, 


Putney; what a name!” 


“IT knew Archie would 


Aunt Wade, and keep things moving.” 
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“Don't be vulgar, Archie,” snapped 
his father. 

Aunt Wade meandered through the 
list: “Dickenson. I remember that 
name at the old “Marlborough House 
balls. Harrison. No, I never knew 
any Harrison, except--let me see—ah, 
yes, a dear Canon Harrison, at Canter- 
bury. But Putney, I am sure one 
would never find the name of Putney 
in a Court Circular.” 

“No; sounds more like a circular for 
a dog-meat or a patent medicine. 
‘Putney’s Puppy Pulp,’ or ‘Putney’s 
Purifying Pills,’ eh?’ laughed Archie. 

“What, Archie, what did you say?” 
asked Aunt Wade, who was a little 
deaf. 

Archie shouted vigorously: “Purify- 
ing Pills—Putney’s Patent.” 

“Oh, really, Archie,” his aunt was 
beginning, when Colonel Wade inter- 
rupted her: 

“Don't listen to the boy, Clara; he 
knows nothing about it. Not that I 
should be surprised. Nowadays money 
e«arries all before it.” 

“Well, you and I are looking forward 
to quite a good time, aren’t we, Aunt 
Wade? You will have to brush up the 
dinners a bit, and I shall try and 
put my bay pony into one of the men 
for £50. It won’t be my fault if I 
don't.” And Archie laughed. 

“That it won't,” said George, as he 
rose from the table. “You ought to 
have been a commercial traveller, Ar- 
chie.”” And with this parting shot he 
left the room. 

The evening of the 15th found the 
guns arrived at Chadacre Hall. Colonel 
Wade received his guests with the old- 
fashioned courtesy of manner which 
even disapproval could not alter. He 
scrutinized each man as he came into 
the room, picking out his qualities 
and failings at a glance. Archie was 
here, there, and everywhere, arranging 
details, caring for the comfort of and 
showing sympathy with the little pe- 
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culiarities shooting men frequently ex- 
hibit. George, polite as his father, 
maintained the attitude of indifference 
he had shown throughout. Aunt Wade, 
in a turned black silk of early Victo- 
rian pattern, was shaking hands, ask- 
ing eager questions, and thoroughly en- 
joying the new excitement. 

Though Colonel Wade's claret was 
not the finest chdteau, the display of 
silver on his dinner-table could not 
have been equalled in many a noble- 
man’s house. The great nef occupied 
the centre of the table, rare Stuart 
beakers, filled with flowers, stood at 
the corners; placed on the cloth were 
antique spoons, curious dishes for 
sweetmeats, Jacobean sugar casters 
and salt-cellars; and the sauce-tureens 
and entrée dishes would have made an 
auctioneer at Christie’s pause in ad- 
miration. The dinner itself was plen- 
tiful rather than choice; Aunt Wade, 
with a view to profit, had killed a pig 
into the establishment, for with a lot 
of hungry shooting men in the house 
pork is such a capital thing to fall 
back on, and so useful for lunch, she 
said. 

Notwithstanding the risk to digestion 
roast loin of pork and sausages en- 
tailed, the men seemed to enjoy their 


dinner. Colonel Wade, from his end of 
the table, reviewed his guests in 
order. 


Dickenson, he decided, was a nouveau 
riche who had retired from a success- 
ful business early in life with the in- 
tention of devoting his remaining days 
to sport. He appeared to be a great 
shot, and would talk of nothing but 
cartridges, guns, and dogs. He was 
undoubtedly a crank as far as his art 
was concerned, but a thorough sports- 
man, and Colonel Wade liked him for 
it. 

Harrison took things more calmly. 
“Liked shooting for a diversion.” He 
was still in business, and this outing 
was to him a holiday rather than the 
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serious affair Dickenson considered it. 
Brewster had turned out to be the 
nephew, not the son, of Aunt Wade's 
early flirtation. As a sportsman he 
seemed inclined to be indolent, was 
keen enough for plenty of shooting, but 
objected to the exertion of a long day, 
following birds over a rough country. 
It was less easy to form an opinion 
of Mr. Putney. And yet it was 
strange how very nearly he agreed 
with the picture Colonel Wade had 
mentally made of him when reading 
his letters. George had remarked on 
the elaboration of the handwriting; 
and Mr. Putney, like his writing, was 
a trifle “flourishy.” He was a short, 
well-made man, with close-cropped 
hair touched with gray. There was 
just that slight extravagance in dress 
that spoilt his appearance, as did his 
extreme politeness and affability spoil 
his manners. Yet he appeared to be a 
clever little man, told excellent stories, 
and seemed to have an inexhaustible 
fund of knowledge of antiquities. He 
knew every silver mark, and was able 
to give Colonel Wade information as 
to the probable history of some of his 
favorite pieces. On all subjects his 
conversation was bright and amusing, 
and he seemed to have the power of 
adapting it to the requirements of his 
several listeners. Yet Colonel Wade 
could not quite make him out. He 
could not gather that he was in any 
business, and although he spoke of 
having visited at the houses of several 
noblemen of the Colonel’s acquaintance 
in better days, and appeared to have a 
familiar knowledge of their belongings, 
yet, as George later in the evening ex- 
pressively, if inelegantly, put it: “Mr. 
Putney wanted another lick.” Still, 
there was no doubt that he was amus- 
ing Aunt Wade with his anecdotes. 
Evidently he had been a great travel- 
ler, and was as much at home in New 
York, Berlin, Vienna, and Paris as in 
London, and the tales he told of the 
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castles of barons and princes he had 
visited delighted the old lady. 

So much did he krow about silver, 
pictures, precious stones, and curios 
of all sorts that Colonel Wade at length 
decided that he was either a collector 
for a national museum, or a dealer in 
antiquities on his own account. He 
favored the former supposition, for, as 
he reflected, dealers were usually men 
of a Jewish persuasion, and there was 
certainly nothing of the Jew about Mr. 
Putney. When sporting matters were 
touched on Mr. Putney seldom entered 
into the conversation; on that subject 
he seemed more anxious to gain in- 
formation than to impart it, and Colo- 
nel Wade concluded that he knew very 
little about shooting. Indeed, later in 
the evening he was heard to say that 
he was a better shot with a revolver 
than with a gun. 

During a pause at dessert Mr. Put- 
ney, apparently with the intention of 
keeping the ball of conversation rolling, 
turned to his host and asked if there 
were a ghost in the house. “Because 
it looks just the place for one,” he 
added, glancing round the panelled 
walls. 

It was on Colonel Wade’s lips to say: 
“Every idiot who comes to this house 
asks the same question.” But he 
checked himself, and answered: “I am 
glad, Mr. Putney, you did not ask that 
question before my servants. There is 
supposed to be a ghost here—what old 
house is without one?—but it is entirely 
a case of supposition.” 

“Oh, is it?” began Archie, but his fa- 
ther interrupted him. 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself, 
Archie. You know you have never 
seen the ghost—nor has any one else, 
to my knowledge. So don’t frighten 
my guests with ridiculous stories 
about what doesn’t exist. Mr. Putney, 
there is not a ghost. There is a silly 
report that one has been seen, and in 
consequence I have the greatest diffi- 
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culty in keeping women servants, so 
let me beg you not to speak on the 
subject when they are in the room.” 

At that moment the butler and table- 
maid entered with some fruit, and the 
conversation was adroitly turned into 
other channels. 

The evening passed pleasantly; even 
the Colonel allowed that he had en- 
joyed himself. Mr. Putney played pic- 
quet with Aunt Wade for mild points, 
and in the smoking-room later on told 
stories which set every one in roars 
of laughter—even Dickenson, who was 
unable to bring out his hobby-horse, 
sport, and ride it as he would wish 
to have done till bedtime. 

Mr. Putney put in so late an appear- 
ance at breakfast the next morning 
that any doubt left in Colonel Wade's 
mind of his disinclination for sport 
vanished. The whole party were cross- 
ing the hall on their way to the gun- 
room, preparatory to a start, when Mr. 
Putney sauntered down the sstairs. 
Archie, who had been out betimes, in- 
terviewing keepers, seeing the beaters, 
and making all needful preparations 
for the day, found him roaming round 
the dining-room, examining the por- 
traits on the walls, when he hurried 
in to snatch a hasty breakfast. 

“Hullo, Mr. Putney,” he exclaimed; 
“why, you are late! Not started break- 


fast yet? Hope you had a _ good 
night.” 
“Only fair,” was the rejoinder. 


“That accounts for my being so late. I 
am a shocking bad morning bird,” Put- 
ney added, after a pause. 

“We'll get you into better ways when 
we've had you here a few days,” said 
Archie. “Still, I’m sorry you had a 
bad night. Nothing wrong, I hope?’ 

Mr. Putney evaded the question. 
Looking round the room, he said: “I 
do admire your pictures. I’ve just 
been having a good look at them. 
That portrait, for instance,” pointing 
to the picture of a lady attired in the 
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hooped petticoats and puffed sleeves of 
the period of the Stuarts. “That's an 
exceptionally fine picture. A Vandyke, 
is it not?” 

“Oh, that one! She’s a queer-looking 
old body, is she not? She was 
a little peculiar in her life, too, and 
came to a bad end,” said Archie. 

“Perhaps it was that old lady, or her 
spirit, who disturbed me last night, 
eh?’ said Mr. Putney, looking hard at 
Archie as jhe spoke. 

Archie let fall his knife and fork 
with a crash. With astonishment in 
his voice, he exclaimed: “What—why, 
you don’t mean to say that the ghost— 
her ghost visited you! Is it a fact, 
Putney ?” 

“Then she is the ghost here, is she 
not?” 

Archie answer, but stared 


did not 


incredulously at the speaker. 
Presently he said: “Putney, it is no 
good denying it; there is supposed to 


be a ghost here, but till this minute I 
have always thought it rot. But—but 
you have hit it; that is the lady. Still, 
it’s all nonsense. You did not really 
Come?” 

“Oh, didn’t I, that’s all! But you 
needn’t mind; I was not dreadfully 
frightened as you seem to think. 
There are some people, you know, who 
seem to have a sort of affinity for 
ghosts. They come to some people 
and never go near others. I’m one 
of the ones they come to. I suppose 
there’s something sympathetic in my 
nature—draws them like flies to honey. 
She looked me up twice in the night.” 

“Are you really serious?” 

“Of course lam. How the deuce do 
you think I should have been able to 
spot her portrait if I hadn’t seen her 
spirit?” 

“No, that’s reasonable enough,” Ar- 
chie replied; “but it’s a most extraor- 
dinary thing, all the same. Of course, 
you know there is always bother with 
the servants, the women portion, at 


see her! 
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least, on her account, but up to now 
we have always put it down to their 
fancy; you know what that class is. 
Oh, I say, don’t say anything about it, 
there’s a good chap, or you may scare 
all the other men away, and then 
there'll be the deuce to pay. I'll have 
your room changed, do anything you 
like, if only you'll keep silent.” 

“My dear fellow, don’t trouble your- 
self about me. I’m not in the least 
frightened; in fact, quite interested. 
Don’t on any account change my room, 
I won't say a word. I rather like that 
sort of thing than otherwise.” 

“It’s very good of you to say so. 
Are you quite sure?” 

“Rather; but tell 
history.” 

“Oh, she is a remote ancestress. She 
it was who beggared our family. She 
was a noted beauty of her time, and 
went the pace no end—was a Court 
favorite, and some other beauty got 
jealous of her, and hired an assassin to 
stick a knife into her. In consequence 
she is supposed to haunt the corridors 
of the house she ruined.” 

“Now that’s most interesting,” re- 
plied Mr. Putney; “and her portrait, 
I repeat, must be worth a lot of 
money.” 

“Is it? I wish the governor would 
sell her, then, especially if she annoys 
my guns. What would she fetch?” 

“Anything from £500 to £1,000; per- 
haps more,” said Mr. Putney, assum- 
ing the air of a connoisseur. “Why not 
get vour father to try it at Christie’s?” 

“He'd sooner part with one of his 
sons,” laughed Archie. “But are you 
quite sure of the worth of it?” 

“Pretty nearly.” Mr. Putney thought 
for a minute. “I'll tell you what I'll 
do,” he said. “Don’t say anything to 
the Colonel, but let me photograph the 
picture. I have a camera with me. 
I'll send a photo up to a friend of mine 
who is in the old master line and get 
him to give us his opinion; thén per- 


me the lady's 
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haps your father might be induced to 
sell.” 

“It’s very good of you, but I’m afraid 
there’s no chance of that. Still, you 
ean photograph it if you like. If I had 
my way I'd clear out a lot of old rub- 
bish and make a bit, for I tell you we 
are hard hit these bad times, with all 
our money in land.. Well, keep your 
promise, there’s a good chap, and IL’ll 
do my best to see you have good sport 
and good _ places. We must be 
starting.” 

“Ah, thanks! You need not fear; but 
I want your advice and your help. I 
must own I am not at all a good shot; 
in fact I have never tried driven birds 
before. You might give me a few tips, 
and put me in the way of the thing a 
bit.” 

“Certainly. I'm not shooting to-day 
as I have to keep the beaters in order; 
but after I have got the thing going I 
will come and stand by you and see 
what you are doing. I'll try and come 
to you at the second drive.” 

“I was afraid Putney was not much 
of a shot,” Archie said to himself as 
he walked with the beaters to the far 
end of the property. “Still, he’s not 
haif a bad chap, and awful decent 
ahout the ghost. Let’s hope he doesn’t 
pepper any one; the governor would 
be furious. I must keep my eye on 
him—and the ghost.” 

The wind was right for driving, and 
under Archie’s care the birds came 
well and fast over the guns. Mr. 
Dickenson showed the company he was 
a scientific shot of no mean order. 
With a loader and two guns he was 
piling up the bag at every drive. In 
accordance with his promise Archie 
joined Mr. Putney at the earliest op- 
portunity. So far that gentleman had 
not @istinguished himself. He had 
succeeded in lowering one bird only, 
which, by a lucky chance, he had 
browned out of a covey as it swept 
past him. Archie showed him how to 
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stand; to be on the alert when the 
warning whistle told him birds were on 
the wing; how to get in front of the 
birds and bring them down right and 
left whenever opportunity offered. 

Although a novice in the art Putney 
was no fool. Under Archie’s directions 
he occasionally brought down a bird, 
much to his own and his instructor’s 
delight. After lunch, when some 
thirty-five or forty brace had been 
killed, he excused himself on the plea 
that he was tired and had letters to. 
write, and went back to the Hall, leav- 
ing the others to finish the day. Ar- 
chie took his guns and shot in his 
place. 

Dickenson joined Archie in the walk 
home. “That’s a nice pair of guns 
of Putney’s. Purdey’s, by Jove—beau- 
ties!” he remarked. 

“Aren’t they,” replied Archie, with 
enthusiasm; “and I can shoot with 
them, too.” 


“That’s more than Putney can. Do. 
you know, I think that little man is a 
bit of a liar,” said Dickenson. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because he told me Purdey made 


those guns for him. I bet it’s a lie; he 
got them second-hand for a certainty.” 

“How on earth can you tell, Mr. 
Dickenson?” 

“Why, I saw at a glance that he 
was no shot, and I also saw that those- 
guns did not fit him one little bit. 
I know Purdey too well to believe he'd 
turn out a pair of guns with a fit like- 
that. They are too long in the stock, 
and were made for a man much bigger 
in build than Putney—more like your- 
self. Purdey never made them for 
him.” 

“I expect you're right. Still, it is 
best not to say anything. Putney is 
a capital little chap, and we are all 
liable to talk a bit tall at times, 
eh?” 

“Oh, yes; it doesn’t matter in the- 
least to me. But I am not to be had in 
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the matter of guns,” was Dickenson’s 
reply. 

“I’ve taken the photo and sent it off 
to be developed,” Mr. Putney whis- 
pered to Archie, when they met in the 
gun-room before tea. 

“What, already!” said 
some perturbation. “For 
sake don’t let the governor know, he 
would be annoyed!” 

When Archie reappeared, clean and 
clothed for tea, he found the drawing- 
room empty save for Aunt Wade. He 
stretched himself luxuriously in an 
arm-chair, and exclaimed: ‘Thank 
goodness the first day is over, and it 
has been a success. I think every one, 
including the governor, is thoroughly 
contented with himself.” 

“I am so glad, and you know, Archie, 
I think we have got four quite nice 
men. It is so fortunate, and the four 
hundred will be so useful to your 
father.” 

“Yes, my idea,” said Archie  tri- 
umphantly. “In spite of all they said 
against it it seems to be turning out 
well, doesn’t it?” 

“Indeed it does, and it makes quite 
a change, quite a little excitement for 
me. Mr. Putney has been most pleas- 
ant this afternoon; he came and sat 
with me and asked me all about every- 
thing. He owns he is a collector; I 
was sure of it from the first by the 
sympathetic way he handled the best 
pieces of china. And he has such vast 
knowledge, too, knows every mark and 
the value of all the dear things. I 
have shown him all the treasures, and 
have had a most enjoyable time with 
him in the strong-room; he told me a 
lot about things that I had no idea of. 
He was most interested in everything 
he saw.” 

The first week ended as successfully 
as it had opened. The guns had 
grown to’ know one another and to 
feel at home in their surroundings; 
sport had been fairly good, and every 


Archie, in 
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one appeared cheerful and contented. 
The Colonel had gone so far as to in- 
form, George that after all he consid- 
ered it a pleasant way of making a 
little money, and George had not dis- 
agreed with him. Aunt Wade, ever so- 
licitous for the welfare of her broth- 
er’s guests, was anxious to find out if 
all things were to their liking, and for 
this purpose she addressed herself to 
Mr. Dickenson. 

“Never enjoyed myself more in my 
life,’ was the answer she obtained. 

“You are quite sure there is nothing 
you want? I wish you all to make 
yourselves at home,” she said with 
earnestness. ! 

This was too good an opportunity to 
be lost. Dickenson, with hesitation 
began: “Well now, Miss Wade, as you 
are so kind as—er—to suggest—might I 
say one thing?” 

“Anything,” Aunt 
courteously. 

Dickenson went on: “I am sorry to 
say that the last day or two I have 
noticed a falling off in the shooting of 
our friends. Brewster, for instance, is 
tailing his birds badly, and even I 
find that I am not shooting up to that 
ideal standard that I aim at.” 

“But how am I responsible. Mr. 
Dickenson?’ put in Aunt Wade in gen- 
uine surprise. 

“Well, you see, my dear lady, you 
are too generous with our diet. These 
dinners of yours—very delightful to 
eat—are just a trifle too heavy for the 
guns, I fear. Upsets their digestion 
and makes them behind their birds. 
Pork, for example, I consider fatal. 
Now, if without inconveniencing you 
we could have a little lighter kind of 
dinner—you will pardon me, won't 
you?” Dickenson added hastily, think- 
ing he saw a look of contempt cross 
the lady’s face. 

“My dear Mr. Dickenson, I really do 
think you carry your ideas of hygiene 
too far,” Miss Wade answeréd. “Of 
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course I will do anything to please 
you, but do you think it is wise to al- 
low yourself to become a slave to your 
stomach? In my days we managed 
differently. If I found anything dis- 
agree with my stomach, what did I do? 
Why, I fed that stomach on that one 
dish for a week or more till it had to 
agree with it. The plan answered, I 
can assure you. I can eat anything 
at any hour of the day or night. Lob- 
ster, liver, kidneys, nothing comes 
amiss. And look at me, seventy-five 
and as hale and hearty as many a girl 
of seventeen of the present day.” 

Dickenson appeared astounded at the 
recital of Miss Wade's digestive pow- 
ers. He simply remarked, ‘Marvel- 
lous, it seems hardly credible.” 

“It’s a fact, though,” said the old 
lady in triumph. 

“Still, Miss Wade, good as your the- 
ory is, by your own showing it takes 
time to carry out. During that week 
of discipline where would the shooting 
be? What would it be like?” Dicken- 
son raised his hands in horror at the 
thought. 

“Oh, don't think of it,’ said the old 
lady with her kindliest smile. “I will 
consider what you say and do my best 
to carry out your wishes. To-morrow 
tish, a boiled fowl, and sago pudding, 
and if the others don't like it—well, 
you must take the blame.” 

There is always one man in a party 
whose strength of will dominates the 
rest, and Dickenson was the man at 
Chadacre Hall. So keen was he on 
sport and the way the people shot that 
his enthusiasm proved infectious, and 
soon he persuaded all the other guns 
to adopt his manner of living, greatly, 
it must be confessed, to the advantage 
of their shooting. Mr. Putney was one 
of his earliest converts, indeed, he 
went in advance of his teacher, for as 
the result of a dissertation by Dicken- 
son on the benefits derived from sleep- 
ing in pure air, he announced that he 
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slept not only with the window open, 
but the door as well. “And you will 
notice how I have improved in my 
shooting the last day or so,” he added, 
to strengthen his arguments. 

“Fifty per cent., and if you only had 
those guns of yours altered you'd be 
getting quite a good shot,” Dickenson 
answered. The open door and window 
plan so appealed to him that he tried 
it, and very soon every shooting meim- 
ber of the party was sleeping with his 
bedroom door set wide open with a 
chair. 

One morning soon after this open 
door arrangement had come into force, 
Archie noticed three of the guns con- 
fabulating in a corner of the gun- 
room. He caught snatches of their 
conversation. “Well, I know it was 
the ghost,” Brewster was saying; “I 
woke up and there she was, standing 
in the doorway. The moon was bright 
and I could see her quite plainly—ex- 
actly like the lady in the picture.” “I 
saw her too,” put in Harrison; and 
Dickenson added, “Nonsense, I know 
what it is. That old Aunt Wade will 
eat cold pig at nine o'clock at night, 
and of course she walks in her sleep; 
I’ve an idea she visited me also.” 

“But, my dear Dickenson, the dress, 
the hooped petticoat, the powdered 
hair,” went on Brewster. 

“Oh, that’s your vivid imagination,” 
answered Dickenson. “Besides, I[ 
should think Aunt Wade's night attire 
might have a little of the middle ages 
about it.” Archie saw that Putney 
had overheard the conversation, for he 
winked.at him as much as to say, 
“There, doesn’t that agree with what 
I told you?’ Putney joined himself to 
the group. “Shouldn't wonder if your 
idea is the right one, Dickenson,” he 
said. “I saw the apparition when I 
first got here—but there, what of it? 
It won't hurt us—ghosts never do. 
Better not say anything to the Colonel 
about it; it might annoy him.” Archie, 
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when he got Putney to himself, told 
him he was a brick. 

It had become a habit in the evening 
for Mr. Putney to amuse the company 
with tricks of sleight of hand. As an 
amateur conjurer he was certainly 
very clever. He could make walnuts 
disappear and find them again neatly 
concealed in Aunt Wade's side curls, 
to the huge delight of every one, Aunt 
Wade excepted. That evening, as he 
was giving his usual performance, 
Brewster exclaimed, “By-the-by, Put- 
ney, are you going to entertain us with 
theatricals or characters in costume 
shortly?’ 

Mr. Putney disclaimed all such in- 
tention and asked the reason of the 
question. 

“Only I happened to see—let me see, 
was it yesterday or the day before?— 
that you had a parcel from Nathan, the 
theatrical people, and I’ve been hoping 
for a surprise each night.” 

A tinge of color came into Putney’s 
face. “Oh, no,” he said, “I'm no actor, 
well”’—he seemed at a loss for words— 
“I am, was—at least, I am going to do 
a little thing in town for a charity, 
and as the costume is a particular one 
I got Nathan to make it, and they sent 
it down for me to try on, that’s all,” he 
added, with apparent relief. 

Archie could not fail to notice Mr. 
Putney’s embarrassment. He looked 
hard at him and expressed a desire to 
see the dress, and asked what it was 
like and whom it was to represent. 
Mr. Putney replied—again with some 
hesitation—that it did not fit him and 
he had sent it back to town. Dicken- 
son’s remark that Putney was a bit 
of a liar flashed through Archie’s brain, 
that for some rea- 
Putney was ly- 
The conviction 

much consid- 


and he was sure 
son unknown to him 
ing at that moment. 
him matter for 
eration. 

That night and for the three or four 
following ones the ghost was most per- 
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sistent. Each person in the house save 
the members of the family was visited. 
Harrison alone seemed to object to it, 
and he was so genuinely alarmed that 
he told a tale of a wire from town 
which would oblige him to go away for 
a few days—he hoped to be able to 
return, but could not say for certain. 
This so perturbed Archie that he de- 
termined to sit up all night and keep 
watch for the ghost. Nothing hap- 
pened in the early hours, but between 
three and four in the morning he was 
awoke from the uneasy sleep into 
which he had fallen by the sound of 
a movement in the corridor. Carefully 
opening his door he looked out, and 
there, flitting down the passage, was 
an exact portrait of his long-deceased 
ancestress. He saw it for a moment 
and then it vanished into an unused 
room. So astounded was he that pur- 
suit for the moment was impossible, 
and not without some slight trepida- 
tion did he wait for it to reappear. 
But the minutes passed and nothing 
came, so he went to the door it had 
gone in at and tried it. It was locked. 
Archie knew the room connected with 
the one in which Mr. Putney slept, and 
he walked on to visit him. His door 
was locked also. 

“That’s rum; I thought Putney al- 
ways slept with his door open,”’ he ex- 
claimed. He listened; Mr. Putney was 
snoring loudly, very loudly he thought. 
Not wishing to disturb the household 
he went back to bed; a feeling of great 
uneasiness had taken possession of 
him. 

The next morning several of the 
party announced that they had received 
a visit from the ghost, amongst others 
the old butler who slept in a little 
apartment near the strong-room. This 
upset the household downstairs, and 
among the maids there was ominous 
talk of departure. A feeling of dis- 
comfort was possessed by servants and 
guests alike. 
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That day as they were shooting the 
coverts near the house Archie ar- 
ranged to lunch indoors. Coming in 
he met Aunt Wade all but in tears— 
her favorite pair of powder-blue vases 
were missing. 

“Must be the ghost,” 
exclaimed Brewster. 

“What ghost?’ demanded Colonel 
Wade. He was not to be put off with 
excuses, but insisted on a full ex- 
planation. A heated argument fol- 
lowed. Mr. Putney, who came late 
into the dining-room, expressed much 
sorrow for the loss. “They are worth 
a lot of money; a hundred pounds the 
pair, I should say,” he remarked. He 
announced his intention of assisting 
Aunt Wade in another search, and the 
rest of the party followed him to the 
drawing-room. Strange to say the 
vases, though not on the shelf they 
generally rested on, were standing on 
the shelf opposite. 

“Those damned servants—shifting 
things about. I wish you would tell 
them not to touch them,” said Colonel 
Wade irritably. But Miss Wade, 
though delighted to regain her treas- 
ures, was quite convinced they were 
not on the shelf when she first made 
search, and nothing would make her 
alter her opinion, though she promised 
to make enquiries in the servants’ hall. 
Archie, too, thought the incident a 
strange one, but he refrained from 
comment. 

He asked Putney during the after- 
noon if he had received the photo- 
graphs yet. 

“What photos?’ 
surprise. 

“Why, the ones you took of the por- 
trait, to be sure.” 

“Ah, those! Yes—well, no, that chap 
hasn't sent them yét; I must drop him 
a line.” 

“Yes, do please, and tell him to send 
them on at once. The governor would 
be furious if he knew photographs of 


involuntarily 


said 
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uneestors were being hawked 
about.” 

From that time forward things went 
from bad to worse. The ghost was 
most regular in its appearance. No one 
was safe from a nightly visit. The 
maid-servants were scared, the but- 
ler annoyed, the guns perturbed, and 
the shooting suffered from shaken 
nerves and wakeful nights. All the 
guns, that is, but Dickenson, who still 
assured every one that Aunt Wade 
walked in her sleep as the result of 
orgies of pork. Mr. Putney, although 
interested in the apparition, also ap- 
peared alarmed, for every night the 
ghost visited him, he declared, whether 
his door were shut or open. Archie 
grew more and more suspicious. He 
was certain that on several occasions 
he had heard movements in Mr. Put- 
hey’s room, and he was convinced 
those movements were human rather 
than supernatural. He pondered much 
on the matter, and came to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Putney was amusing 
himself with them all. “He is such 
a comical little chap and always up to 
some nonsense or other, I shouldn't a 
bit wonder if he is playing at being the 
ghost,” he told himself. Then a sud- 
den inspiration came to him. “I, too, 
will play the ghost and see if I can 
find out what he’s up to.” In an old 
chest in the lumber-room were stored 
many dresses of his ancestors, and 
it was not improbable that the dress of 
the lady of the picture should be 
among the number. Archie took no 
one into his confidence, knowing that 
in a case of this kind it is wisest to 
keep your own counsel. 

He found the costume and brought it 
down to his bedroom, and with some 
of the tow used for cleaning guns he 
manufactured a_ wig. With a cap 
set on the fair curls he made a very 
good replica of the portrait. 

That night he walked the passages— 
a ghost waiting for a ghost that aid not 


his 
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appear. For a_  divertissement he 
thought he would try his cunning on 
some of the sleeping guests. He vis- 
ited Dickenson, whose door stood in- 
vitingly open. By the faint light of a 
lamp left burning on the landing he 
could see that he was fast asleep. 

Archie rubbed his hands together to 
produce a hissing sound. 

Dickenson turned over in his bed and 
murmured, “Oh, do go away, Aunt 
Wade, and don’t eat pork,” and in a 
moment was soundly asleep again. 

Archie thought he would try the ef- 
fect of his masquerading on Brewster. 
His door he found closed; gently turn- 
ing the handle he stepped into the 
room. Instantly Brewster sprang up 
in bed: “What's that?’ he cried in 
tones of alarm. Archie whisked out 


of the room and slipped back into his 
bedroom, fearing that Brewster might 
follow and discover him, but though he 
waited for some ten minutes Brewster 


never stirred. Then he decided to 
visit Mr. Putney, and putting his head 
out of his door he looked down the cor- 
ridor to see if the coast was clear. 
The silence of night enveloped the 
house, and yet out of the stillness the 
sound of a creaking stairway fell on 
the listener’s ear. Archie saw « dupli- 
cate of himself, copied to an exact- 
ness, come quietly up the stairs. He 
remained in the shelter of his half- 
closed door; his heart failed him; in the 
presence of the ghost his desire to in- 
terview that ghost was less strong 
than it had been in daylight hours. 
Should he shout for help? Only the 
remembrance that he, too, was dressed 
as the ghost, and the thought of the 
complications that would ensue, and of 
his father’s wrath were he caught in 
that attire, stayed him. 

The ghost disappeared into Putney’s 
room. “Poor old Putney, I wonder 
what will happen now!” was his 
thought. But though he waited two 
minutes, five minutes, ten minutes, 
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nothing happened, and the ghost did 
not reappear. “Well, Putney does not 
seem to mind; I wonder if he is hold- 
ing spiritual conversation with it,’ he 
mused, and the temptation to go and 
hear what was going on was too great 
to be resisted. He tip-toed down the 
passage to Putney’s door and put his 
ear to the keyhole and listened. 

He heard no conversation, but what 
he did hear was the noise of some one 
dropping his weight on to a spring 
mattress, and then all was quiet again. 

“By Jingo, then it is Putney!” was 
Archie’s exclamation. “But what is 
he up to; why was he downstairs? 
Now I come to think of it I am sure I 
heard the pantry door shut. What's 
his idea? What on earth can he be do 
ing?’ were the questions he kept ask- 
ing himself. He decided to keep si- 
lence as to his night of watching, and 
next evening to again don the costume 
of his ancestress and follow the other 
ghost downstairs. 

At the breakfast table the next 
morning Brewster gave graphic de- 
scriptions of the visits he had received, 
and his tale was, as usual, capped by 
Mr. Putney, who declared the ghost 
had gone so far as to sit on his bed. 
Aunt Wade, who had ridiculed the 
whole thing from the first, never hav- 
ing been visited, laughed, as usual, 
at the various stories, but to Archie’s 
annoyance the old butler went to Colo- 
nel Wade and told him he could no 
longer remain in a place where it was 
necessary to barricade himself in his 
room at night and not feel safe even 
when he had done so. 

That night, as soon as every one had 
retired to his room, Archie dressed him- 
self and waited by his half-opened door 
to listen for footsteps. Before long he 
heard Mr. Putney’s door carefully 
open. He looked out. Yes, there was 
the ghost, carrying a lighted candle, 
and downstairs it went. As soon as 
it had vanished into the darkness of 
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the hall below Archie went to Putney’s 
room. The bed was empty. 

“Ah, now I have caught you!” he ex- 
claimed aloud. He waited for a few 
minutes. “Let’s give him a little 
rope,” was his thought. He crept 
downstairs and made his way to the 
pantry, out of which the strong-room 
opened. A dim light burnt on the ta- 
ble under the window, and from the 
flicker of the flame and the draught 
that met his face as he entered, Ar- 
chie judged the window to be open. 
The table was covered with silver 
cups, dishes, tureens, beakers, spoons, 
and candlesticks, and Archie saw a 
pair of arms thrust through the win- 
dow, watched, a sugar 
caster standing on the ledge disap- 
peared. In his astonishment he made 
a movement forward, and from outside 
arose a yell: “Nat, Nat, the real ghost. 
Good God!” In a moment, out of 
the black cavernous strong-room 
bounded the replica of the portrait, 
with the great nef in its arms. Be- 
fore Archie could run forward the fig- 
ure had dropped the silver ship, and 
with a leap was on the table and out 
of the window, the bars of which had 
been adroitly sawn through. 

Archie gave one long cry of ‘Thieves, 
burglars, help!” He jumped on the 
table and tried to squeeze himself 
through the window, but his broad 
shoulders and big frame stopped him 
from passing where the smaller man 
had passed. As he vainly strove for 
an exit he could hear footsteps of two 
men running with all haste down the 
drive. 

Fresh shouts brought assistance. 
First the butler appeared, then Col- 
onel Wade, then some timorous maid- 
servants, who fainted at sight of Ar- 
and had to be removed. “Who 
the devil are you, and what are you 
doing here?” the Colonel shouted in 
fury. and Archie blurted out, “Quick, 
after them; it’s Putney; he's 


and as he 
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quick, 
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a burglar. I've caught him at 
it.” 
“And what 


tricked out 


are you doing, sir, 
like this?’ thundered 
the Colonel. Archie’s explanation was 
a somewhat unintelligible one. His 
great desire was to get to the stables 
and saddle a horse. Pulling at his 
skirts he ran as fast as his uncom- 
fortable costume would allow, his fa- 
ther followed him, and the butler rang 
the alarm bell. But Mr. Putney’s start 
was too good a one; a fast horse in a 
cart had been waiting near at hand, 
and he and his companion were well 
on the Yarmouth road before a nag 
could be saddled. Archie followed for 
some miles, but having lost all trace 
and sound he reluctantly returned. 

Upstairs the alarm had affected the 
members of the household in varying 
ways. The uproar had awakened Miss 
Wade, and she stood at the head of the 
Stairs, attired in rag curlers, a flannel 
night-dress, a white shawl hangirg 
loose from the shoulders, enormous 
bed-socks, and in her hand was a flat 
candlestick, which she held at arm’s 
length above the banisters. In a voice 
trembling with emotion she cried, 
“Burglars, you say, Archie! see if my 
powder-blue vases are safe. Oh, and 
look in the larder and see if that lovely 
brawn for breakfast has gone. Go at 
once, Archie.” 

“There you are,” said Dickenson to 
Brewster as the two appeared at their 
respective doorways. “What did I tell 
It is that confounded old Aunt 
Wade walking in her sleep. Damn; 
she shouldn’t be allowed to try her di- 
gestion as she does. Disturbing us 
all like this! We shan’t touch a 
feather to-morrow.” He shut his door 
with a bang of indignation and was 
seen no more till morning. 

The rest of the househokl went no 
more to bed that night. The village 
policeman was sent for, and in the 
early hours of the morning a heap of 
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plate, china, and valuables of all sorts 
was found in the shrubbery under the 
pantry window. Just within the en- 
trance gates a bundle of clothes was 
picked up—the ghost’s discarded dress 
the band of the skirt the 
woven: “Nathan—Cos- 


—and on 
name was 
tumier.” 

The Colonel was in a bad temper 
for days. “This comes of advertising 
for Tom, Dick, and Harry, to come and 
live in your house,” he told his younger 
son. Much to Archie’s disgust no 
one complimented him on his notion 
of masquerading as the ghost; in fact, 
as the Colonel said, had he not made 
such a tom-fool of himself he would 
probably have caught Putney red- 
handed. 

Scotland Yard detectives came and 
went, but beyond recognizing Mr. Put- 
hey as a character much wanted by 
the police, they could do nothing. He 
was a man of many aliases, and they 
supposed he had taken the name of 
Putney out of bravado, because of the 
very successful raid he had made on 
that neighborhood a few months 
previously. 

A year had nearly passed when one 
morning all the papers announced in a 
black-letter headline: “Smart capture 
of a notorious cracksman.” Mr. Putney 
had overstepped the bounds of safety 
at last, and he was caught red-handed 
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while assisting—as an uninvited guest 
—at a fashionable wedding. 

The day after the trial Archie re- 
ceived the following letter, which had 
been smuggled into the hands of Put- 
ney’s counsel over the dock rails: 


Dear Archie—The shooting season 
will soon be with us again. I am to 
be a guest of His Majesty at Reading 
for some considerable time, and I don’t 
think the sport is worth troubling af- 
ter, therefore I wish to present you 
with the pair of guns by Purdey I left 
at Chadacre Hall. You know I was 
always an admirer of art in any of its 
forms, and when you played your 
ghost on the top of mine I thought it a 
very fine performance indeed. Too 
fine for me, in fact. I wish you a 
good season. Please convey my kind 
regards to your father, and might I, 
without presuming too much, send my 
love to Aunt Wade? Tell her I am 
still as keen as ever on bric-A-brac and 
objets d’art. Alas! my collection has 
been broken up lately. She, who loves 
those things, will, I know, sympathize 
with me. 

From your old friend. 
Nat. 


P.S.—You need not fear to keep the 
guns. I borrowed them from a Rus- 
sian prince, when in Paris some years 
back. Lately he has been blown up by 
a bomb so, as they can be of no more 
use to him, keep them—in remem- 
brance. 


Charles Fielding Marsh. 





SERMONS. 


The clergy come in for a good deal 
of comment nowadays; it is the pen- 
alty of activity and _ effectiyeness. 
They are, moreover, unjustly criticized 
in many respects, in most respects. I 
declare I think a man is little short of 
a hero who will settle down in a small 
country village, on a wholly insuffi- 
cient income, and play a difficult, deli- 
eate, and not wholly popular part. He 


must be friendly, without being either 
condescending or familiar; he must be 
inside, and yet keep outside of, petty 
local politics; he needs patience and 
kindness, tact and faith; and my own 
experience is that, as a rule, a country 
clergyman does possess many of these 
qualities, and is generally a very good 
fellow indeed; where he seems to me 
as a rule to err, when he does err, is in 
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forcing the ecclesiastical pace. We 
are not an ecclesiastically-minded na- 
tion; we do not, as a rule, care for al- 
tars and incense; we prefer pews and 
paraffine lamps. We had the eccle- 
siastical sense once, no doubt; but we 
have somehow lost it; and it is a 
strangely pathetic thing to find, in vil- 
lage after village, a church which is so 
often a little gem of native, instinctive, 
religious art, which seems as if it must 
have sprung originally out of some 
delicate and beautiful sensibility, out 
of an emotion which appears somehow 
or other to have evaporated, and 
which does not seem likely to return. 
But of all the points in which the 
clergy are criticised, there is nothing 
in which they are more severely criti- 
cized than for their sermons. A lay- 
man, even a pious layman, is apt to 
talk of the necessity of sitting through 
a weekly sermon with a sort of shud- 
der. And yet conceive of the difficulty 
of the situation! To address the same 


people, twice a week, on religious sub- 


jects for, say, twenty years! And the 
difficulty is increased a hundredfold 
by the fact that if a clergyman makes 
his sermons practical, drawing them 
from his daily experience, he is sure to 
be accused of preaching at some one or 
other. The truth is that to preach ef- 
fectively to the same congregation 
twice a Sunday, for twenty years, a 
man needs to be a saint, and a man of 
the world, and a literary man, and an 
orator, all in one. And then, too, from 
the point of view of the listener, how 
few speakers there are whom one de- 
sires to hear at all! There are perhaps 
a dozen parliamentary orators that one 
would take the trouble to go and hear, 
once in a way; but I can recall no ora- 
tor, living or dead, to whom I would 
willingly listen twice a week for the 
remainder of my life. If I had to 
take my choice between hearing, say, 
Chrysostom, or Bossuet, or Newman, 
twice a week for the rest of my life, 
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and never hearing them at all, I should 
not hesitate to choose the latter 
alternative. 

My experience is that the clergy, as 
a rule, instead of neglecting this 
branch of their work, expend an al- 
most pathetic amount of trouble on 
their discourses, and search very dili- 
gently after impressive, interesting, and 
lucid ideas. Of course the net result is 
often not very satisfactory, for the 
simple reason that the expression of 
any sort of truth, the exposition of 
any subject, is a thing which, to be ef- 
fective, needs a personality behind it 
endowed with a certain kind of charm 
and force, which is by no means a 
common thing. Then, too, the diffi- 
culty is immensely increased by the 
character of the congregations. A vil- 
lage congregation consists, perhaps, of 
a few cultivated people and a few of 
some intellectual vigor, but the ma- 
jority are neither intellectual nor culti- 
vated; there are men, women, and 
children of all ages and all tempera- 
ments; and how is a man to find the 
common denominator for all these? 

Then, too, many clergymen feel 
bound to devote a good many sermons 
to doctrinal teaching, and doctrinal 
teaching is a very difficult thing. It is 
metaphysical, psychological, and moral 
at the same time; it deals with subtle 
mysteries and remote mental concep- 
tions. Moreover, the historical and 
traditional position of Anglicanism is a 
very delicate affair; it is evangelical 
and Protestant on the one side; it is 
sacramental and Catholic on the other. 
There may be good enough reasons for 
remaining an Anglican; but if one 
were unattached, and had to choose.a 
Christian denomination, it would be 
difficult to give cogent reasons for 
choosing Anglicanism, without pre- 
senting a conception of intellectual and 
religious liberty which requires a mind 
of considerable range to grasp. 

And then, too, the very elasticity of 
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Anglicanism creates another difficulty. 
In a Church like the Church of Rome 
there is a solid core of faith which 
must be accepted by its adherents. 
But in the Anglican Church it would 
be almost impossible to state what the 
core of the faith is. A man may bea 
good Anglican, and yet not accept the 
whole even of the Apostles’ Creed, in 
the literal sense in which it was 
framed. Thus, in a parish, a village 
pastor of strong Calvinistic views may 
be succeeded by a man of high sacra- 
mental views, and there need be no 
continuity of teaching. 

But it is easy enough to analyze dif- 
ficulties. The question is whether any 
scheme of practical reform can be sug- 
gested. I should in the first place like 
to see the number of parochial ser- 
mons halved; one sermon a Sunday, at 
the evening service, is ample. The 
congregation is apt, in a country 
church, to be far larger in the evening 
than in the morning; and then, too, the 
morning services are so ponderously 
agglutinated, that the time consumed 
by a morning service, with the addition 
of a sermon, is a depressing factor in 
the situation. Moreover the evening, 
with the lamps lighted and the gather- 
ing darkness outside, is a much more 
suitable time to entertain rhetorical 
and imaginative suggestions. Tere is 
apt to be something comfortless about 
English Sunday Matins; it is a service 
which does not lend itself, either for 
the priest or the people, to hortatory 
exercises. 

And then, too, I can never under- 
stand why the reading of the dis- 
courses of great preachers is not en- 
couraged. If Robertson, or Newman, 
or Kingsley have written persuasively 
and enthusiastically about some point 
of the Christian life, why should we 
not be allowed to listen to their words, 
rather than to the words of a tired and 
possibly dispirited man who preaches 
because he must, and not because he 
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urgent message to 


has any 
deliver? 
And then, too, I should like a far 
wider variety of discourses. There is 
nothing which so holds the attention 
of old and young alike as a biographi- 
cal lecture; why are not sermons more 
biographical? Why should not one lis- 
ten to a simple narrative of the life of 
some hero or saint? Why is it justifi- 
able to attempt to spin a sermon out of 
the meagre and attenuated records of 
the life of St. Matthias or St. Jude, and 
not to preach about Gordon or Father 


very 


‘Damien? 


Then, too, surely the parable, the story, 
is sadly neglected. With thé example 
of the Saviour before us, why may not 
his disciples make a simple tale the 
vehicle of divine teaching? I declare 
that Hans Andersen's parable of the 
flax, or if one must be more historical, 
the tale of the Monk Telemachus in the 
Colosseum, are worth a hundred ex- 
positions of high doctrine. For the 
truth is that it is not doctrine that we 
live by, but great examples, glowing 
hopes, simple affections. It does not 
really help to change a man that he 
should understand the doctrine of con- 
substantiation, though that may be an 
important piece of scientific theology, 
but that he should desire to be differ- 
ent, that he should see in a flagh the 
hardness, the meanness, the ¢oldness 
of his life, and its greater possibilities. 

Again, a good deal might be done in 
the direction of trying to make peo- 
ple realize, in a picturesque and vivid 
manner, a Biblical scene. The words 
of Scripture are so familiar that we 
grow up hardly knowing what they 
mean. That was part of Spurgeon’s 
extraordinary power, that he could de- 
scribe a scene of Scripture as if it were 
being enacted before the eye. And 
the Bible has a whole treasure of sim- 
ply indicated incidents of incredible 
dramatic force. Such occasions as the 
meeting of Joseph and his brethren, 
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the flight of David from Jerusalem, the 
supper at Emmaus, the preaching of 
St. Paul at Athens, are scenes which 
only require to be retold, with a cer- 
tain amount of easily obtainable color 
and detail, to transport a hearer into a 
noble and romantic region. 

It may be said that such things re- 
quire a pictorial and descriptive gift, 
which is rare. Sono doubt itis. But 
there is no reason why some experi- 
ments should not be tried; and if the 
clergy cannot make such scenes vivid 
to their congregations, it can only be 
that they are not really vivid to them- 
selves, or that at least they might 
easily be more so. 

And there is assuredly one region in 
more experiments might be 
If there is one subject which 
attracts hearers, it is the shrewd de- 
lineation of human character. An ob- 
servant man, fond of bumanity, may 
find rich material for perception in the 
quietest country parish. But the 
clergy are far too apt to dwell upon a 
conception of Christian meekness and 
submissiveness, which are not the most 
attractive human qualities to the 
minds of ordinary people; they uphold 
the dove-like harmlessness of the 
Christian character, rather than its ser- 
pentine wisdom. The morality of the 
pulpit ought not to diverge from the 
morality of ordinary life. If it is right 
to be adventurous and bold, if it is 
right to be ambitious and popular, if it 
is right to make money, to fall in love, 
to play games, to strive after equality 
or supremacy, it is right to preach 
about such things. There is a right 
way and a wrong way of doing most 
of them, a Christian way and an un- 
Christian way. I would go some con- 
siderable distance to hear a sermon by 
a kindly and shrewd old parson, who 
had lived an honest and simple life, 
on making money, or on falling in 
love; and the more that sermons deal 
with universal experiences, the better 


which 
tried. 
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for pastor and flock alike. One does 
not want sermons to aim at transport- 
ing one into a different region; one 
does not desire to be conducted into the 
courts of an imaginary and not very 
interesting heaven, so much as to be 
brought face to face with the Kingdom 
of God on earth. My belief is that 
most people are interested in morality 
and conduct, and not many in the de- 
velopment of Christian doctrine; that 
most people have a sense of religion, 
not very many a sense of liturgical 
worship. The latter is, surely, a 
branch of vesthetics, and not a func- 
tion of life. I do not in the least 
believe that religion is losing its hold 
on the minds of Englishmen, but I do 
believe that ecclesiasticism is failing to 
obtain a hold, and it is not wholly to 
be regretted. I do not believe that 
clericalism will ever get a strong hold 
in England, and it is not desirable that 
it should; but it is very much to be de- 
sired that the clergy should have their 
share in influencing national life, and I 
believe that they have a great oppor- 
tunity of doing so, if they will go out 
into the highways and hedges, to seek 
and save, rather than uphold a type of 
character which is alien to British 
instincts, and offer a meek and ar- 
tistic welcome to temperaments which, 
when all is said and done, are not of a 
very robust order. 
Arthur Christopher Benson, 


The Bishop of Bristol, to whom we 
submitted Mr. Benson's article, con- 
tributes this very interesting criticism: 


A bishop seldom has time to write a 
sermon. For important public occa- 
sions, when reports of what he has 
said are sure to appear, he makes time 
to write it down beforehand. On one 
such occasion this year, the Dean of a 
great Cathedral Church, in writing a 
note of thanks, added this to his rea- 
sons: that the preacher had not only 
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preached a written sermon, but had 
done so quite openly, with no attempt 
to hide the fact. 

In another communion there is an 
order of preachers who are very care- 
fully trained in the arrangement and 
manner of their discourses, and from 
the nature of the case cannot enter 
upon the regular course of public 
preaching until, after long preparation, 
they have reached an adequate stand- 
ard in both respects. It is said that 
the present Archbishop of York does 
not allow his deacons to preach their 
own sermons. He authorizes the use 
of certain volumes of printed sermons 
during their diaconate, direct from 
which they must preach when their 
turn comes, and requires them to write 
a sermon of their own each week, and 
send it up for criticism by himself and 
his chaplains. The laity would have 
reason to be thankful if like care could 
be taken in other dioceses; and bishops 
would be thankful if they could make 
time to follow so admirable an 
example. 

Forty years ago, a well-known clergy- 
man, of the stiff school of Anglicanism, 
with an immense church, made a point 
of producing only one sermon of his 
own each week. For his second ser- 
mon he took a volume into the pulpit, 
and having announced who it was 
whose sermon he was about to read, 
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proceeded to read it with great em- 
phasis. He was himself a learned aul 
concise preacher, whom the more 
thoughtful of his congregation woul 
gladly have heard twice in the dav; 
but his method was highly approve l, 
and the comparison of style, arrang :- 
ment, and so on, was interesting ai l 
useful to his people. 

One bishop, at least, is engaged upon 
a scheme for issuing a list of approved 
modern homilies by well-known preach- 
ers of recent times, to be used by all 
deacons in the diocese till such time 
as their own manuscript sermons, sent 
to him for criticism, reach a standari 
which is not unfit for public utterance. 
and to be used at will by priests who 
have to preach more than one sermon 
on a Sunday. He would much like to 
see some discussion of the question 
whether, in the case of priests, the use 
of the printed homily should be openly 
avowed. So far as his thoughts 
have gone, he thinks that it should. 
The avowal would tend towards 
such activity of parish work dur- 
ing the week as would in the judg- 
ment of the congregation justify the 
use. Another point that might be dis- 
cussed is whether the homily should 
come in the morning or in the evening; 
probably the prevailing opinion would 
be that the morning is the better time 
for it. 


G. F. Bristol. 
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Every one knows Mr. Kipling’s fa- 
mous rhetorical question—*What can 
they know of England who only Eng- 
land know?” The paradox has, per- 
haps, a significance deeper than its au- 
thor intended. Those who are wholly 
steeped in the English atmosphere do 
not realize that such a special atmos- 
phere exists. For them English pe- 
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culiarities are not English, but merely 
human. One notices the same phenom- 
enon with individuals. A man cannot 
understand his own character, simply 
because he cannot see the wood for the 
trees. A stranger sees that this man is 
generous, that man cowardly, another 
honest, another untrustworthy. He 
sees how their characters mass; he sees 
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proportions. But from the men them- 
selves this is hidden. Each man knows 
only this, that he possesses all quali- 
ties—generosity, cowardice, honesty, 
treason,—in some degree, as all men 
do. To his neighbors he is a certain 
kind of man; to himself he is Man. 
So to foreigners England is a nation. 
To Englishmen, to pure, undiluted 
Englishmen that is, it is the Universe. 

Now it is essential to a satirist that 
he should see proportions, for it is his 
function to exaggerate them. It is 
therefore worthy of note that the most 
brilliant and stimulating of contem- 
porary English satirists, Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, is a man whom influences other 
than those native to England have 
helped to make. 

Of course there 
this. There are some things in France 
that only a Frenchman can _ under- 
stand, some things in England which 
only apn Englishman can understand. 
What the foreigner gains in largeness 
of vision he loses to some extent in in- 
sight. But here again Mr. Belloc is 
fortunate, for in regard to both coun- 
tries he adds to something of the de- 
tachment of a stranger something of 
the insight of a native. 

It is true that, so far 


is another side to 


as blood is 


concerned, Mr. Belloc is predomi- 
nantly British, His father was 
half French and half Irish. His 
mother was English, and of that 


stock which was in the early nine- 
teenth century most characteristically 
English, the strenuous, Radical middle 
class. Both strains that met in him 
were Republican, for while one ances- 
tor was helping to defend Nantes 
against the Vendéans, another was 
having his windows broken in Birming- 
ham for his sympathy with the French 
democracy. 

In his early history the influences 
of the two nations are curiously bal- 
He was born in France. He 
England, first at 


anced. 
educated in 


was 
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Hampstead and afterwards at the Ora- 
tory School under Newman. He served 
in the most thoroughly French of insti- 
tutions, the French Army. He passed 
through the most thoroughly English of 
institutions, an English University. 
Add some time spent in Ireland, some 
farming experiments in Sussex, and 
some wanderings in America, and you 
have a summary of the forces that 
moulded his youth. 

If we look at the thing they have 
made, we shall, I think, come to the 
conclusion that, despite the genuine- 
ness of his English patriotism, the 
French influence has been the stronger, 
und that his temper and point of view 
are more French than English. This 
may, of course, be an illusion pro- 
dluced by the fact that I am myself 
an Englishman, and that I see Mr. 
Belloc against an English background. 
It may be that a Frenchman would 
see in him English elements that I 
miss. But to me it appears that the 
basis of his mind is French. 

He comprehends France. One does 
not need to be a Frenchman to feel 
that. Take the description of Clement 
Marot in “Avril,” and ask yourself 
whether any one could have written it 
who had not first steeped himself in 
the Gallic spirit: 


See how French was the whole ca- 
reer! Whatever is new attracts him. 
The reformation attracts him. It was 
chic to have to do with these new 
things. He had the French ignorance 
of what was foreign and alien; the 
French curiosity to meddle with it be- 
cause it had come from abroad; the 
French passion for opposing, for strug- 
gling; and beneath it all the large 
French indifference to the problem of 
evil (or whatever you like to call it), 
the changeless French content in certi- 
tude, upon which ease, indeed, as upon 
a rock, the Church of Gaul has perma- 
nently stood and will continuously re- 
pose. . . . He was national in rapidity 
of the gesture of his mind as in that 
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of his body; in his being attracted here 
and there, watching this and that sud- 
denly, like a bird. He was national 
in his power of sharp recovery from 
any emotion back into his normal bal- 
ance. He was national in that he de- 
pended upon companions, and stood 
for a crowd, and deplored all isolation. 
He was national in that he had nothing 
strenuous about him, and that he was 
amiable, and if he had heard of “ear- 
nest” men he would have laughed at 
them a littie, as people who did not 
see the whole of life. 


That passage is a perfect illustration of 
what I have said of the privileges of 
mixed blood and training. I doubt if 
either an Englishman or a Frenchman 
of unmixed type could have written 
it. It is a perfect example of the com- 
bination of that insight which is given 
from within with the sense of balance 
and proportion which comes only by 
seeing things from without. The same 
combination is observable in those bril- 
liant monographs in which he has 
studied the two most striking figures 
of the French Revolution. 

Has Mr. Belloc the same infallibie 
insight into the mind and character of 
England? I think we must answer 
that he has not. He does indeed see 
many truths concerning us that we our- 
selves do not see. He sees England 
still oligarchical, while we picture our- 
selves a democracy. He sees England 
still Puritan (her Puritanism decadent 
but still moulding and controlling her) 
while we are fancying that we have 
become wholly liberal and enlightened. 
He has a clear and strong vision of the 
outlines of our English polity; hence 
his success as a satirist. But there are 
things in the English temper that he 
does not understand. He does not, I 
think, understand the peculiar charac- 
ter of English patriotism, that it at- 
taches itself to the flag and not to the 
soil. Hence he is grossly, though quite 
unjust to that great 


unconsciously, 
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English movement which we _ call 
Imperialism. 

His Liberalism again is not English. 
It is the Liberalism of the French Rev- 
olution. With the elements in English 
Liberalism which come from other 
sources he has no sympathy. He can 
no more understand the proposition 
that a nation ought not to provide for 
its own defence than Danton would 
have understood it. In his Anti-Im- 
perialism at its fiercest there is nothing 
Tolstoian. He was a determined op- 
ponent of the South African War, but 
his Pro-Boerism must have appeared 
indistinguishable from Jingoism to the 
bulk of his allies. While they were 
saying that not even the most righteous 
cause could justify an appeal to so 
brutal and barbaric a thing as armed 
force, he was denouncing the Govern- 
ment for prostituting so sacred a thing 
as the sword to the purposes of what 
he regarded as a financial conspiracy. 
Again the various “temperance poli- 
cies” favored by English Liberals ap- 
pear to him, as they would appear to 
any Liberal in Burope, the insane 
freaks of an oligarchy. He can hardly 
believe that they are seriously pro- 
posed. I am told, I know not with 
how much truth, that shortly after he 
had been selected as a candidate for 
South Salford, he informed a friend, 
with the air of one who had made an 
astounding discovery, that there were 
people in Salford who wanted to close 
public-houses! 

This detachment from modern Eng- 
lish tendencies is very marked in his 
writings. It is, I believe, the true 
cause of that peculiar kind of paradox 
(at least most people would call them 
paradoxes) of which he appears so 
fond. His paradoxes are quite unlike 
those which other writers have made 
fashionable. They are not polished 
and ingenious inversions like the para- 
doxes of Oscar Wilde. ‘Nor do they 
bear any reedlinbignce to the para- 
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doxes of Mr. Bernard Shaw or of an- 


other writer whom family circum- 
stances forbid me to name. ‘These 
writers are consciously pugnacious. 


They know that their propositions will 
startle and perplex. They arin them- 
selves; they amplify and defend their 
views. Not so Mr. Belloc. He states, 
or more generally, implies, his para- 
doxes, as if he and all his readers re- 
garded them as truisms. In his ad- 
mirable introduction to Froude’s ‘“Es- 
says,” for example, he says: 


Why then do I say that he was per- 
petually on the borderland of the Cath- 
olic Church? Because when we leave 
for a moment the phraseology and the 
material of his youth and of his neigh- 
borhood, he is perpetually striking that 
note of interest, of wonder, and of 
intellectual freedom which is the note of 
Catholicism. 


That is all. There is no explanation, 
no defence. It is as if Mr. Belloc were 
not aware that to an ordinary English- 
man the statement that “intellectual 
freedom” is the note of the Catholic 
Chureh will sound like the assertion 
that warmth is the note of the Arctic 
Circle. Again, in his introduction to 
Carlyle he speaks of France as a na- 
tion characterized by ‘a military hatred 
ot mere force.” I fancy that many 
modern English readers, unacquainted 
with Mr. Belloc’s philosophy, must have 
read this sentence over several times 
in the vain endeavor to discover the 
misprint! 

But all this only intensifies his power 
as a satirist. The very fact that the 
normal English assumptions do not 
strike him as normal makes it easy for 
him to render them suddenly gro- 
tesque. No one, whether he likes Mr. 
Belloc’s opinions or not, can deny the 
sharp edge of the laughter in “Lamb- 
kin’s Remains,” in “Caliban’s Guide to 
Letters,” and in “Mr. Burden.” The 


humor in these books is something per- 
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sonal, incommunicable, only to be de- 


fined by examples. Its chief note is a 
very quiet, almost secretive irony, 
which makes it possible to read a sen- 
tence several times before all its honey 
is tasted. “Jules de la Vaguére de Bis- 
sac was the first of his family to bear 
that ancient name, but not the least 
worthy.” “Driven by the mysterious 
instinct resident in all scions of our 
race beyond the seas, Karl P. Legros 
sought England in the hour of his 
need; nor did England fail him.” “In 
some ways this friend reminded one 
of the great Huguenots whom [France 
to her eternal loss banished by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
of whom a bare twenty thousand are 
now to be found in the town of 
Nimes.” Or lastly take this from the 
description of Major Pondo, the semi- 
negroid Empire Builder employed by 
Mr. Barnett and the M’Korio Com- 
pany: “In stature -he has been de- 
scribed as so short as to be almost 
dwarfish. It is an error into which 
my contemporaries have been led by 
the sturdy build and short, strong neck 
of the explorer. His exact height, as 
it appears in official records, where 
the photograph, thumb-marks, and 
many other accurate measurements of 
his anatomy are preserved, is 1.3587 
metres, or in English notation, almost 
exactly five feet two inches.” 

But it is not only his insight or his 
humor which makes Mr. Belloc so pre- 
eminently interesting a figure. It is 
the fact that he is one of the very few 
contemporary writers who has a quite 
definite and coherent philosophy of 
life. Through all his books, from seri- 
ous and scholarly historical studies 
like “Danton” and “Robespierre” to 
wild carnivals of absurdity like ‘““Lamb- 
kin” and “Caliban,” you will find that 
the basic point of view never varies. 
In “Esto Perpetua” he describes the 
threefold power that is necessary to 
the triumph of ideas: “First, that they 
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aire novel and attack those parts of the 
mind still sensitive; secondly, that they 
are expounded with conviction (convic- 
tion necessary to the conveyance of 
doctrine): and, thirdly, that they form 
a system and are final.” Ali this may 
be claimed for Mr. Belloc’s own 
philosophy. 

What is the central message that Mr. 
Belloc is trying to formulate? Well, I 
think it may be expressed, very 
crudely, thus: That men in order to be 
tolerably happy must be continually 
returning to the ancient, the simple, 
the normally human things. He is at 
one with other reformers in that he 
finds the present condition of the civ- 
ilized world intolerable and demands 
its overthrow. But he differs from 
them in this, that while they think of 
the world as always moving slowly 
forward towards a dimly discerned 
Utopia, he thinks of it as continually 
slipping back from the simplicity and 
sanity at which men are always aim- 
ing, and which now and again they al- 
most achieve. 

He sees modern civilization not 
merely as imperfect (for that he holds 
that all human civilizations must be) 
but as unnatural, that is to say out 
of harmony with the primal needs of 
man’s nature. He would endeavor, not 
to go forward to an unimagined future, 
but to get back to our origins. “Thus,” 


he says in “The Path to Rome,” “One 


should from time to time hunt ani- 
mals, or at the very least shoot at a 
mark; one should always drink some 
kind of fermented liquor with one’s 
food—and especially deeply on great 
feast days; one should go on the water 
from time to time; and one shouid 
dance on occasions; and one should 
sing in chorus. For all these things 


man has done since God put him in a 
garden and his eyes first became 
troubled with a soul.” 

I think that in the main Mr. Belloc 
is herein saner and more in touch with 
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facts than the more Utopian school of 
revolutionists. Like other men whose 
ideas form a system he sometimes 
pushes them to the point of extrava- 
gance. For example, there may be 
force in his contention that it is a part 
of man’s normal desire to impress his 
personality upon the things around 
him, to “own” them as we say; yet I 
feel that, when he extends this propo- 
sition to include railway shares and 
freehold ground rents, he is himself 
losing his grip on realities and, to use 
the expression which he applies to 
Robespierre, “going to the Devil by 
logic.” But, though Mr. Belloc’s case 
against Socialism does not convince 
me, I think that Socialists would be 
well advised if they accepted his pri- 
mary contention and preached Social- 
ism as the only way in which modern 
civilization can get back to human sim- 
plicity, instead of preaching it as a 
road to Utopia, and so laying them- 
selves open to the perennial “alter- 
human-nature” argument. 

Closely connected with Mr. Belloc’s 
attitude towards politics and history is 
his attitude towards religion. No man 
ever talked about his religion so 
much, flaunted it so defiantly, defended 
it so pugnaciously. Yet the levity with 
which he treats it is startling to the 
reverent and discreet persons who do 
not believe what he believes. A friend 
of mine complained to me the other 
day of this element in “The Path to 
Rome.” “I have,” he said, “the deep- 
est reverence for the Roman Catholic 
Church, I feel that if I found a little 
wayside shrine I could worship at it 
with the most whole-hearted sincerity. 
And then Belloc comes along and 
hangs his .boots on it!” Certainly 
there is in “The Path to Rome,” and 
indeed in all Mr. Belloc’s books, that 
which is calculated to startle the re- 
spectful sceptic. But it would be 
just because he was a sceptic that it 
would startle him. It was just be- 
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cause my friend thought of Catholi- 
cism as a beautiful illusion that the 
world was losing that he would have 
spoken of it as gently and reverently 
as one would speak of a dead love. 
And it is just because Mr. Belloc 
thinks the Catholic Church the eternal 
Home of the human spirit, the House 
built on a rock against which the Gates 
of Hell shall not prevail, that he chaffs 
it, as men chaff their wives and their 
old friends. There is nothing of the 
“devout layman” about him. His re- 
ligious instinct is satisfied by the an- 
cient forms of his Church. It is not, 
like the religious feeling of many mod- 
erns, driven back into the soul to poi- 
son the well-springs of laughter. 

It is the old things that he loves; it 
is in celebrating them that he rises to 
sudden heights of poetry. Youth and 
feasting and comradeship and birth 
and death,—he feels vividly the reality 
of them, of the last not least vividly 
for all his gaiety. One does not forget 
the wonderful end of “Emmanuel Bur- 
den,”’—‘“‘that primeeval Fear which has 
no name among living men.” 

Is it that fear alone which lies ahead 
of our civilization? Or will it after 


’ Temple Bar. 
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years of suffering, perhaps of slaugh- 
ter and destruction, win back the youth 
that it has lost? Neither Mr. Belloc 
nor any one else can answer that ques- 
tion. But this thing at least he has 
preached to our generation; that there 
is no way to the Kingdom of God but 
the way of an ancient simplicity. It 
is for the sake of the simple things 
that we must revolt; it is for the sake 
of primal things that we must destroy; 
it is for the sake of the ancient things 
that we must make all things new. 
If our youth returns that is how it 
must return. 


They say that in the unchanging place, 
Where all we loved is always dear, 
We meet our morning face to face, 
And find again our’ twentieth 
year. ... 


They say (and I am glad they say), 
It is so; and it may be so: 

It may be just the other way, 
I cannot tell. But this I know! 


From quiet homes and first beginning, 
Out to the undiscovered ends, 
There’s nothing worth the wear of 
winning, 
But laughter and the love of frien Is. 
Cecil Chesterton. 





CONSTANTINE THE GREAT: A TRAGEDY.* 


Constantine the Great is one of those 
mysterious men who puzzle the histo- 
rian and baffle the scholar. His ca- 
reer and his character evade alike the 
explorations of learning and the specu- 
lations of philosophy. Hamlet himself 
is hardly more inconsistent in his 
moods and conduct. The precise pro- 
portions of his sincerity and insincerity 
can never be ascertained; but if his 
contradictions make the student de- 


* “Constantine the Great: a Tragedy.” By 
Newman Howard. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


spair, they fascinate the dramatic poet, 
who finds in such a figure more scope 
for imagination than in one whose out- 
lines are fixed by convention. Mr. 
Howard's tragedy demands the sever- 
est scrutiny, for it is an ambitious es- 
in the moribund art of poetic 
He explains that it is 


say 
drama. 


the third, historically the first, of a 
Christian Trilogy, sequent in aim and 
treatment but not in _ narrative. 
Against a background of religious cri- 
sis each drama presents a fidelity, re- 
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ligion in essence, and its obverse in- 
fidelity, severally to a friend, a cause, 
und a past. 


It is a wise poet that knows his own 
poetry. Mr. Howard is not the first 
poet to misunderstand himself, to lay 
stress on what seems to others a sec- 
ondary and unimportant gloss on the 
essential scheme. We do not like tril- 
ogies, for they are, as a rule, in- 
artistic. We are even less taken with 
the idea .of the didactic trilogy. A 
tragedy ought not to be explicitly de- 
signed to point a moral. Fidelity, 
with its converse infidelity, is one of 
those abstract motives which the poet 
may well leave to the Drury Lane 
dramatist or the popular pulpiteer. 
They are not out of place in certain 
novels, but are not the stuff of imagi- 
native drama. 

Happily the threat in the preface 
is not fulfilled in the play. Indeed, 
Mr. Howard hastens to add that “ac- 
tion, characterization, and the stage 
picture are the quest.” Action there is, 
and plenty of it. The play is all ac- 
tion. The four acts are full, perhaps 
too full, of exciting situations, sensa- 
tional surprises, plots and counter- 
plots. The common defect of the 
poetic play is poverty of action. The 
defect of this play is wealth of action. 
It contains the material of two trage- 
dies. Mr. Howard seems to be con- 
scious of this defect, for he divides the 
four acts into two parts, “Minervina 
Tragedy” and “Crispus Tragedy.” 
The first part might itself be divided, 
for “Maximian Tragedy” occupies as 
large a place as “Minervina Tragedy.” 
There is one law which the dramatist 
cannot break with impunity. He 
should never put two plays into one. 
He should never allow an underplot to 
clog the main plot. Having chosen the 
Crispus motive, Mr. Howard should 
not have allowed the Maximian mo- 
tive to interfere with it at the vital 
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period of the play, namely, the period 
of exposition. j 

The story of Crispus, as told by Gib- 
bon in six poignant pages, is simple. 
He was Constantine’s eldest son and 
presumptive heir. His mother Miner- 
vina had been divorced in order to 
make way for the alliance with Fausta. 
It is the story of Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine. Constantine gives Crispus 
the rank of Ceesar, and delights in his 
valiant genius, until his naval victory 
over Licinius in the Hellespont and his 
growing popularity arouse envy and 
distrust in the emperor’s breast. He 
then lures him to a festival at Rome, 
and with cruel malignity contrives his 
murder. The Christian apologists have 
palliated the crime of Constantine, and 
Mr. Howard legitimately adopts their 
view that the emperor was misguided 
by conspirators. But instead of de- 
veloping this stern conflict between pa- 
rental love and imperial power, Mr. 
Howard complicates it by introducing 
another theme—the attempt of Maxim- 
ian to assassinate Constantine. This 


‘provides one of the finest situations in 


the play, and undoubtedly throws light 
upon Constantine’s conception of a 
Roman Empire welded together by 
Christianity. But it chokes the Crispus 
theme, and makes the death-scene of 
Minervina almost an anti-climax. Af- 
ter the intense drama of Maximian’s 
plot we are not prepared to respond to 
anything less dramatic. Nothing short 
of a violent death could thrill us. But 
Mr. Howard leaves the cause of Min- 
ervina’s death in obscurity. It is-true 
that Constantine “thrusts her aside,” 
and that this is represented as the 
cause of her death. But Minervina 
is a strong woman. A few hours ear- 
lier she had been transfixing a tree 
with a spear. To make her die of a 
push is to strain credulity and to pro- 
voke a smile. Constantine ought at 
least to stab her. 

But the interpolation of the Maxim- 
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ian episode works mischief still more 
serious. It prevents us from grasping 
the relations between the lovers, Cris- 
pus und Theona. This weakens the 
last act, for we have almost forgotten 
Theona by the time she reappears. It 
is true that the brief love-scene in the 
wood reveals the sudden passion of 
Crispus for Theona, but it does not 
hint at Theona’s love for Crispus. 
Drama is the art of preparation, and 
every sentence—nay, almost’ every 
word—ought to shed its influence 
through every succeeding part of the 
action. The tragic fate of the lovers 
wouki be deepene. if at the outset 
they hind been exhibited in the dawn of 
iceir romantic passion--exhibited as 
t hakespeare takes care to exhibit Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Hamlet and Ophelia. 

When we pass from the structure to 
the ornament, we see at once that Mr. 
Iioward has eschewed the current vice 
of rhetorical and lyrical declamation, 
und endeavored to make his charac- 
ters speak dramatically. He has al- 
ways had the gift of style. and here 
he shows it to great advantage. The 
verse is struck from the action like 
sparks from a horse’s hoofs. It is 
pregnant in the level passages, and in 
the more emotional moments it is alive 
with true dramatic imagination. There 
are continual flashes of phrase which 
illumine the spiritual mood of the 
speaker. Take, for example, the pas- 
sionate scene in which Constantine de- 
nounces Crispus:— 


Crispus. No, father, | have nought 
to hide, nor blush for. 
That we encountered calls for no de- 
fence. 
I join my force with yours; the Em- 
press meets us— 
Constantine. Your meeting was for- 
bidden. 
Crisp. It was unsought. 
I swear upon the cross that when I 
entered 
IIalf an hour 
was here. 


since, I knew not she 
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We first met yesterday:—by chance it 
was— 
Const. By chance! By chance! So 
to this den of Isis, 
This stew-house of lascivious crimes 
and orgies, 
By chance she is lured, he cuts his 
way by chance 
Into her presence; and by chance ac- 
costs her; 
The doors are locked: by chance; by 
chance he is heard 
To stir old ranklings of her father's 
death— 
Crisp. {Passionately}. 
false! 
Const. | Furiously|. 
traitor! 
By chance, I say, he names his moth- 
er’s death, 
As bond of vengeance; yet not so pre- 
vailing— 
Crisp. This is all false! 
Coust, Deny it,—your words are 
rain 
Poured to extinguish hell,—deny, then 
say 
rustics know things 
court knows not,— 
That you and I know only? 
Crisp. O my God! 
Const. Still not, I say, prevailing, he 
by chance 
Threatens, makes brag of power; by 
chance she swoons,— 
So violent by chance he grows,—brags 
that forsooth 
He hath a puissance more than ours: 
he'll try it! 
We are for the wrestle. 
with him! 


Oh, this’ is 


Silence, thou 


How that the 


Guards, away 


This is dramatic poetry of the finest 
for it is the very 
character in action. The scene after 
the soldiers bear in the body of Cris- 


quality, voice of 


pus is not less splendid:— 


Const. My son! 

Lactantius. Stabbed to the heart! O 
cruel! 

Const. [Waving Theona aside]. 
child! 

Theona | Wildly]. 
find him. 
Lact. 


Go, 


Yes, for I yet may 
[Stabs herself. 


God! So swift? 
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Const. The sun-bird hath his mate. 
Now rope thy words 
Into a scourge of thorns! 
naked: 
Here’s license for the lash; 
lay on! 
Lact. Nay, I have done; words choke 
me; now remains 
No speech save this,—to utter all my 
soul 
In death’s interrogation; for I loved 
him. 
Const. O dragon envy! 
crooked mirror! 
didst thou twist fair features 
into foul! 
Death breaks the glass. 
to face, 
This man [ made, this child I danced 
and dandled. 
[Wildly] O little 
laugh again? 


My soul is 


lay on! 


Blurred and 


How 


I see him face 


laugher, wilt not 


But it is not only in the utterance of 
tremendous passion that the style is 
dramatic. One of the noblest touches 
in the play is found in the three words 
of the dying Crispus. The golden 
fibula which Constantine had given to 
his mother, and which lay on his heart, 
turned the blade of the executioner. 
Crispus took it off, saying, “The gold 
remembered.” That is drama. And 
it would be hard to better the majestic 
words of Constantine with which the 
play concludes. 

Apart from these lofty passages, the 
play is laden with all kinds of poetic 
gold. Some of the lyrics are memora- 
ble. Theona’s denunciation of Rome 
might inspire the latest victim of the 
newest Russian tyranny:— 


Death to thee, thou hell-bird, blacker 
than the raven, 
Ravisher and despot, 

despair! 
The Athenmwum. 


doomster of 
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Death to ye, his Romans, sycophants 
and craven, 
Worms among the mighty, 
among the fair! 


wolves 


A more magical and more wistful 
strain is the song that Theona sings 
over her doomed lover:— 


Sailor, sailor, whither away? 
Beach thy boat in the shining bay. 
The curlew cries across the sea: 
It is my soul that cries to thee. 


The shepherd gales on Ida’s rocks 
Pipe to the clouds; they go in flocks; 
Slowly along the crags they creep, 
Wandering like great herds of sheep. 


Sailor, sailor, whither away? 
Follow me up the hills, I pray. 


Where the clouds have torn their 


fleeces ' 
Singing water never ceases; 


Never the golden sunlight fails, 

Till to the call of nightingales 

A star drops into the night and shines, 
A glow-worm through the dusky pines. 


Waving corn and honey dews,— 
Whether, O sailor, wilt thou choose,— 
Crocus lawns and clinging lips, 

Or travail of thy toiling ships? 


Sailor, sailor, whither away? 
Beach thy boat in the shining bay. 
The curlew cries across the sea: 

It is my soul that cries to thee. 


When we have put together all the 
poetical achievements of this tragedy, 
when we have set them beside its mas- 
tery of dramatic speech and structure, 
und when we have dispassionately 
weighed against these excellences its 
defects, we cannot hesitate to place 
it among all but the highest of English 
dramatic poetry. 
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FINGER-PRINTS AS DETECTIVES. 


A new terror has been added to the 
ways of crime, since every burglar car- 
ries a potential conviction at his finger- 
ends. At the Clerkenwell Sessions 
last week a man was convicted of 
housebreaking on no other evidence 
than that of the finger-prints which 
he had inadvertently left upon a pane 
of glass in the window through which 
he had made his forcible entry. An- 
other of the fraternity who was cap- 
tured about the same time was wear- 
ing a pair of thin kid-gloves by way of 
precaution against leaving such damna- 
tory marks behind him. This is an 
eloquent testimony to the wholesome 
effect which the work of Dr. Francis 
Galton has had upon the work of crim- 
inal investigation. It may seem at 
first sight that the mere impression of 
a man’s finger-tips affords but a slen- 
der basis on which to condemn him to 
hard labor. But us a matter of fact 
there can hardly be any more convine- 
ing evidence of his guilt or identity. 
Of all the physical characteristics by 
which we are guided in distinguishing 
between human individuals there are 
none more certain or more invariable 
than the tiny ridges and furrows which 
cover the skin of the hands, and which 
ure most conspicuous, because least 
liable to flexion, on the tips of the fin- 
gers and thumbs. The notorious Beck 
case recently showed us how uncertain 
and misleading the ordinary methods 
of identification may be. Detective- 
Inspector Collins mentioned at the trial 
last week that they have photographs 
at Scotland Yard of two men who are 
so much alike that the police can only 
tell the difference between them by 
their finger-prints. Yet these tiny and 
almost unnoticeable marks afford an 
unmistakable method of differentia- 
tion. 


Anthropologists now universally 


agree with Dr. Galton, who first drew 
attention to the subject in this country 
some fifteen years ago, that the shapes 
of these tiny ridges and furrows are 
the best of all data by which a man or 
woman can be identified. Their great 
merit consists in the fundamental 
facts that they are never the same in 
two individuals, that they remain prac- 
tically constant in the same person 
from the cradle to the grave, that they 
cannot be artificially modified, and that 
they can easily be classified for handy 
reference. “They form patterns, con- 
siderable in size and of a curious va- 
riety of shape, whose boundaries can. 
be firmly outlined, which are little 
worlds in themselves. They have the 
unique merit of retaining all their pe- 
culiarities unchanged through life, 
and afford in consequence an incom- 
parably surer criterion of identity than 
any other bodily feature. Excellent 
though the Bertillon system of body- 
measurements is, it yields in certainty 
and simplicity to the finger-print sys- 
tem, which is now used to supplement 
or supplant it. A man may change in 
height and breadth, in complexion and 
the color of his hair. He may be an 
adept in facial disguise, like the late 
Charles Peace. He may even succeed 
in modifying or obliterating his skin- 


marks. But he can never alter the 
tell-tale writing on his _finger-tips, 
which appears again practically un- 


changed even after the skin has been 
destroyed by fire or acids. <A dead 
body beaten out of shape by the waves 
ean be identified by the finger-prints; 
forgery and personation can be de- 
tected; even Jezebel, when the dogs 
had devoured all but the palms of her 
hands, could have been recognized by 
them if this system had been known 
to her people. The peculiar usefulness 





























of the finger-print method of identifica- 
tion to the police is two-fold. In the 
first place it affords an unquestioned 
means of identifying the habitual crim- 
inal whose finger-prints have once been 
impressed on a piece of paper and 
filed in the archives of a detective 
office. 

At Scotland Yard there is now a 
well-organized finger-print department, 
which already possesses the record of 
the finger-tips of a hundred thousand 
persons who have come under the no- 
tice of the police. An ingenious but 
simple method of classification, depend- 
ing on the establishment of certain 
fundamental types under which all fin- 
ger-prints may be placed, makes it pos- 
sible to consult this great “dictionary 
of the criminal classes” with ease and 
rapidity. Thus an arrested person can 
speedily be traced, if he is an old of- 
fender, and finger-prints left by a 
burglar or other criminal at once en- 
able the police to identify him, if he 
has already come through their hands. 
Secondly, there can be no question of 
mistaken identity where the finger-print 
is available for evidence. The long- 
drawn weariness of the Tichborne trial 
would have been dispelled in a single 
day if the real Tichborne had only left 
an impression of his finger-prints at 
home, and Mr. Beck’s sufferings would 
have been impossible if the Finger- 
print Department at Scotland Yard 
had existed when his double was 
first convicted. It is hardly possi- 
ble to overrate the importance of such 
a system to a civilized society. 

The value of finger-prints as identifi- 
cation marks, though it has only lately 
been introduced to our criminal juris- 
prudence by Dr. Galton’s labors, seems 
to have been known to mankind from 
very early times. The British Museum 
contains an Assyrian brick on which 
the seller of a field impressed one of 
his fingers as a witness to his signa- 
ture. Students of survivals in culture 
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one of our 
parently meaningless legal formalities 
is a vague memory of some forgotten 


have suggested that ap- 


lore of this kind. In signing an im- 
portant deed, the parties to it still 
place their fingers on a wafer and re- 
mark that they deliver it as their act 
and deed—like Mr. Witherden in the 
Old Curiosity Shop. The original 
meaning of this ceremony has never 
been clearly explained. Probably it is 
merely a relic of the ancient belief that 
personal contact of some kind was 
necessary to make a deed valid: but it 
is also possible that it dates from the 
older practice of not merely touching 
the deed but leaving a finger-print on 
it. “Such hand-prints,” Dr. Galton 
tells us, “have been made and repeated 
in many semi-civilized nations, and 
have even been impressed in vermilion 
on their state documents, as formerly 
by the sovereign of Japan.” Meadows 
Taylor, in a paper on land tenure in 
China, gives a facsimile of a deed 
which is authenticated by the finger- 
print of the vendor, according to a 
common practice in that mysterious 
country. The engraver Bewick veri- 
fied one of his books by the impression 
of his inky thumb, and an American 
geological surveyor, much plagued by 
Mexican forgers, hit upon the same 
method of signing the cheques which 
he had to pay out on behalf of the 
Government. But the first definite 
and regular use of the finger-print as a 
preventive of forgery is due to Sir 
William Herschel, one of a _ distin- 
guished scientific family, during his 
service in Bengal. About 1858 he was 
so much bothered by the wily Hindu 
that he began to use the signature of 
the inked finger, chiefly with the idea 
of frightening the man who made it 
from afterwards repudiating his for- 
mal act. He found that his adoption 
of the Indian tipsahi had far-reaching 
consequences. The finger-print not 


only acted as a moral deterrent to the 
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forger: it also afforded an unmistaka- 
ble means of identifying signatures. 
The natural idea of the Bengali is, as 
Mr. Kipling shows in The Gate of a 
Hundred Sorrows, that a _ pension 
should be paid as long as there is any 
one to pass a forged receipt on the au- 
thorities, and it is almost impossible 
for a European to detect a forgery in 
the characterless native scripts. But 
when Sir William Herschel adopted 
the finger-print as a sign-manual and 
forced all pensioners to authenticate 
their receipts in this way, he put a 
speedy end to the forgeries which had 
been a source of considerable loss to 
the Government of Bengal. His work 
lasted over a quarter of a century, in 
which time he fully satisfied himself 
that tinger-prints could not be counter- 
feited and did not change perceptibly 
with the advancing years of their 
owner. Yet it required nearly half a 
century for this excellent and simple 
plan to commend itself to the Indian 
Government. In 1896 the postmaster 
of Bengal at last adopted this safe- 
guard against the fraud so rife in his 
districts by compelling all who re- 
ceived payment of a post-office order 
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to furnish an impression of their 
thumb, which effectually prevented the 
common trick of asserting that ‘the 
wrong man had been paid. During 
the last decade the finger-print has 
been generally recognized as the most 
perfect method of identification. But 
by no means all its possible usefulness 
has yet been exploited. The forgery of 
wills and other documents would be 
rendered almost hopeless if every citi- 
zen were compelled by law to supply a 
set of his finger-prints to be filed at 
Somerset House with the certificate of 
his birth, and if it were further en- 
acted that all documents must be au- 
thenticated by finger-prints as well as 
signatures. The comparison of any 
disputed document with the official 
finger-print would afford an immediate 
and satisfactory test of its genuineness 
since it seems to be impossible to forge 
a finger-print satisfactorily, and it is 
as certain as anything can be that no 
two men resemble each other in the 
marks on all their fingers. Society’s 
perpetual war against crime would 
surely be facilitated by the adoption of 
this reasonable and not impossibly 
cumbrous precaution. 





HIRAM POWER’S GREEK SLAVE.* 


They say Ideal Beauty cannot enter 


The house of anguish. 


On the threshold stands 


This alien Image with the shackled hands, 

Called the Greek Slave: as if the artist meant her 
(The passionless perfection which he lent her, 
Shadowed, not darkened, where the sill expands) 
To, so, confront man’s crimes in different lands, 
With man’s ideal sense. Pierce to the centre 





Art’s fiery finger! and break up ere long 
The serfdom of this world. Appeal, fair stone, 
From God's pure heights of beauty, against man’s wrong! 
Catch up, in thy divine face, not alone 
East griefs, but west, and strike and shame the strong. 
By thunders of white silence, overthrown, 

Charles Dickens. 


The Dickensian. 
* Identified and reprinted for the first time from ‘‘Household Words,” 26 October, 1850. 
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Four tiny booklets published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. under the titles 
“Bible Gems,” “Courage,” “Charity” 
and “Longfellow Gems” contain brief 
selections of the character indicated, 
printed with colored initials and col- 
ored pictures. 


“The Tenting of the Tillicums” will 
especially interest the boys for whom 
it was written because the scene of 
adventure—the shore of Puget Sound 
—is fresh in juvenile fiction. Fishing 
and hunting, with chance encounters 
with other campers and sportsmen, fur- 
nish a succession of lively incidents. 
Herbert Bashford is the author. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


The Athenzeum’s review of Newman 
Howard’s “Constantine the Great,” re- 
printed elsewhere in this number, will 
introduce Living Age readers to a new 
dramatic poet of rare and fine powers. 
The earlier dramas in Mr. Howard's 
trilogy, “Kiartan the Icelander” and 
“Savonarola” as well as his first book 
of verse “Footsteps of Proserpine” are 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A group of kindly lumbermen, a 
burly Irish teamster. a little child wan- 
dering fearlessly into the Christmas 
cold, and a half-distraught mother left 
behind—these are the actors in one of 
the most exquisite Christmas stories 
published in many years. “Santa 
Claus’ Sweetheart” is its name, and 
Imogen Clark is to be congratulated— 
warmly and gratefully congratulated— 
as its author. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Full of delicate fancies and whimsi- 
cal turns of thought, with now and 
then a dash of sharp satire, the new 





book of Fables for Old and Young, 
which Laura E. Richards names “The 
Silver Crown,” is altogether quaint and 
delightful. Giving the kind of pleas- 
ure which always seems incomplete 
until it is shared with another, the 
book will be in great demand at the 
Christmas counters. Little, Brown & 
Co. 


Children who mourn for lost pets 
should find consolation, and entertain- 
ment as well in Mr. Allen Ayrault 
Gireen’s “The Good Fairy and the Bun- 
nies” which A. C. McClurg & Co. pub- 
lish in an oblong volume in boards, 
decorated with a profusion of illustra- 
tions in color, by Frederick Richardson. 
Mr. Green has devised a second stage 
of existence for lost pets, on a distant 
star, where they are transformed into 
fairies and wander through candy- 
land, cookieland, ice-ceam land and 
other delectable regions. For young 
children the book ranks among the 
most attractive of the season. 


Anna Chapin Ray's popularity with 
girls will ensure a warm welcome for 
the second story in her new series. 
“Janet: Her Winter in Quebec” intro- 
duces a pair of young people from 
New York, who, with their mother, are 
boarders in the family of the Leslies, 
acquaintances from the earlier volume. 
The descriptions of Quebec in winter 
are well done. A book which smaller 
girls and boys will enjoy is “Blackie: 
His Friends and Enemies,” in which 
Madge A. Bigham has ingeniously 
modernized familiar fables and linked 
them as the consecutive adventures of 
one small creature. The illustrations, 
by Clara E. Atwood, are particularly 
spirited. Little, Brown & Co. 
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It is a rarely winsome little face 
which looks from the frontispiece of 
“Polly and the Aunt,” and the inci- 
dents from child-life which “the Aunt” 
has gathered together in the dainty 
volume are evidently bona fide. Lov- 
ers of children will rejoice that it is 
not death which cuts the story short 
at six years, and that the pretty chron- 
icle is not ended but uncompleted. <A 
book for the children themselves to 
enjoy is “A Borrowed Sister.”” Writ- 
ten in Eliza Orne White’s sprightly 
style, and combining the every day 
with the unusual in just the right pro- 
portions for the juvenile taste, it is one 
of the best gifts of the season for girls 
of eight or ten. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


Mr. Edward 8S. Morse’s “Mars and 
Its Mystery” (Little, Brown & Co.) is 
a book written for the general reader, 
and aims to put him in possession of 
the facts, speculations and conjectures 
which have led to the guess,—it is 
surely too soon to call it a theory— 
that Mars may be inhabited by beings 
of intelligence, who have wrought upon 
its surface changes corresponding to 
those which man has wrought upon the 
earth. Mr. Morse even intimates that 
the white patches on the surface of 
Mars may be white cotton cloth spread 
over growing vegetation, as the Porto 
Rican tobacco growers cover their 
fields. These are fascinating specula- 
tions, if one does not take them too 
seriously. The book is full of interest, 
and it is sufficiently illustrated. 


Mr. Lindley Murray Hubbard’s “An 
Express of °76,” with its five good il- 
lustrations by Mr. I. B. Beals, chroni- 
cles the events in New York and the 
Hudson Valley during the British oc- 
cupation of the city, and introduces 
Washington and his principal Aides, 
both the Howes, Sir Henry Clinton, 
Prince William, a mysterious and 
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mythical lady and the traitorous Con- 
way. The hero is of that rough dia- 
mond variety generally neglected be- 
cause less attractive to a generation 
which prefers to believe that its an- 
cestors were scholars and that their 
personal, eccentric spelling was the 
general fault of the time. The hero is 
brave, his. lady is fair and spirited. 
What more need be required of a Rev- 
olutionary novel? Little, Brown & Co. 


Enclosed in boxes decorated with 
holly, in pleasing suggestion of Christ- 
mas uses, E. P. Dutton & Co. publish . 
“Christmas-Tide in Prose and Poetry,” 
a book of well-chosen selections, pret- 
tily illustrated by Walter Paget, partly 
in color and partly in black and white; 
a selection of choice “Old Ballads” 
similarly illustrated by John Eyre: 
Longfellow’s “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” with illustrations in color and 
black and white which are more than 
ordinarily attractive and interpretive, 
by Arthur A. Dixon; and a pretty and 
sympathetic narrative poem, “Grand- 
mother—and Christmas Eve,” by Mary 
D. Brine, also illustrated. These are 
all agreeable substitutes for the con- 
ventional Christmas cards,—not much 
more expensive and much more 
enduring. 


Miss Valentine Hawtrey’s “Romance 
of Old Wars” is founded upon an inci- 
dent impossible in France of the four- 
teenth century, the marriage of a be- 
trothed noble to a peasant girl; but 
granting that such a man could have 
supposed himself free to marry, the 
story ranks among the best of the ro- 
mances of its kind. Anybody may 
write of brilliant combats and ceremo- 
nies; anybody may take the opposite 
side and by his endeavors to belittle 
the chivalric spirit may betray his own 
pettiness. The author who can indi- 
cate splendor and state, and yet Keep 
in the foreground the cold, the misery. 
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the squalor, the lonely suffering and 
solitary death that, being the common- 
place of the time, have left no record 
in ballad or chronicle,"is the truest 
of historians, the brilliantly imagina- 
tive novelist. Henry Holt & Co. 


In the story called “Helen Grant at 
Coliege,” Amanda M. Douglas follows 
the fortunes of a girl heroine whom, in 
previous books, she has carried through 
the years of preparation, into her col- 
lege career, and portrays life as it goes 
on under rather anomalous conditions 
in a girls’ college, with skill and sym- 
pathy. Of quite a different type and 
meant for a different class of readers, 
but from the same publishers, the Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard Company, is 
“Jack Shelby” by George Cary Eg- 
gleston. This is a story of pioneer life 
in Indiana sixty years ago, realistic 
und exciting, and the more vivid in its 
delineations of character from the fact 
that the author and his brother Ed- 
ward spent their early years among 
conditions similar to those here 
described. 


the 
Mr. 
over 


title “Long 
Cireece,”” Edmund J. Carpenter 
told again for young 
readers, in a style of admirable direct- 
ness and simplicity some of the stirring 
old tales from Homer, Aristophanes, 
Ovid, Theocritus, Hesiod and the rest. 
The old stories bear well the test of 
time and in the present form they are 
well calculated to interest the readers 
for whom they are meant and indi- 
rectly to stimulate them to learn more 
of them in the original. There are a 
number of illustrations from old statues 
und frescoes and from paintings. 
Little, Brown & Co., who publish Mr. 
Carpenter’s book, publish also a little 
volume by George Wharton James, 
called ‘““The Story of Scraggles.” Scrag- 
gles, it should be explained, was a 


Under Ago in 


his 


wounded song-sparrow that Mr. James 
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took under bis protection and treated 


as a tiny friend. The simple story 
would have gained in interest if it had 
been told directly instead of being 
written as if told by the sparrow. 


Among the Christmas books and 
booklets for children which E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. publish this season are 
“Dutton’s Holiday Annual for 1907" 
containing stories by W. Clark Russell, 
G. Manville Fenn and others, and gen- 
erously illustrated; “In Storyland”*a 
similar volume of original stories, 
poems and verses; “The Golden Glory” 
a tale of the days of Edward the boy 
king, by D. H. Parry, and in a com- 
panion volume, “Daisy Dear,”’ a charm- 
ing story for small girl readers by 
Mary PD. Brine; those imperishable 
favorites, “John Gilpin” and “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” gay with colored 
pictures; “The Toy Village,” a clever 
extravaganza in verse and colored pic- 
tures by Georgia Roberts and Katha- 
rine Greenland; “Tin Tans at Play,” a 
rollicking picture book for young chil- 
dren; “My Little Dutch Book” and 
“My Little Red Indian Book,” compan- 
ion books of simple verse and gay col- 
ors for youngsters not far removed 
from babyhood; and “Cinderella,” “Old 
Father Santa Claus,” and other bright- 
colored picture books for small eyes 
to delight in. 


In “A Lady of Rome,” Marion Craw- 
ford’s latest novel, there is no lack of 
those striking incidents and alluring 
pictures of a glittering social life to 
which part, at least, of his steady pop- 
ularity must be attributed. But there 
is a larger infusion of psychological 
interest than in most of his recent 
works; and his central figure, Maria, 
Countess of Montalto, hesitating be- 
tween the husband of her parents’ 
choice and the lover of her own, is one 
of the most attractive heroines whom 
he has ever summoned to his stage. 
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Through the first half of the story, one 
thinks that it may rise to the tragic 
pitch of “Casa Braccio’—that it does 
not, one feels sure, is of the writer's 
choice, not of his limitations. Mr. 
Crawford’s talent was never more ap- 
parent than in this book; he almost 
imposes on us the belief that it is no 
business of ours what he chooses to do 
with it; we are well entertained, why 
should we ask more? The child in 
this story, for example—little Leone—is 
a charming sketch—it is part of the 
opulence of Mr. Crawford's resource 
that he did not develop it as a less- 
gifted, and more laborious, writer 
might have done. The Macmillan Co. 


The author of “The Dragon Painter,” 
beginning with “Truth Dexter,” in 
which a commonplace plot was made 
the basis of a _ story with many 
brilliant passages; continuing with 
“The Breath of the Gods,” in which 
two strong Japanese characters, per- 
fectly faithful to their highest convic- 
tions belittled the representatives of 
American and European religion and 
morality, has made her third venture, 
challenging her readers’ interest for a 
story having no appeal to their egoism. 
The fiery passion of untaught genius 
and the trained enthusiasm of edu- 
cated hereditary talent are brought 
into contrast in the characters of the 
artist hero, bred in the mountains, and 
his father-in-law, last of a long line of 
great painters. The girl, who is the 
link between them, incarnates the Jap- 
anese ideal of womanly perfection, self- 
sacrifice, and by suicide ends the grow- 
ing estrangement between her husband 
and her father, and restores the former 
to the art which he was forgetting for 
her sake. Here a Japanese novelist 


would have ended the story, but Mrs. 
Fenollosa yields sufficiently to Ameri- 
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can ideals to give earthly happiness to 
all her personages, and contrives in the 
very act to show the histrionic side 
of Japanese nature. “The Dragon 
Painter,” judged by Western stand- 
ards, is its author’s best work, an ab- 
sorbing and brilliant story. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


The work of an enthusiastic student 
of art, literature, tradition and human 
nature, written in a style which of 
itself would lure the reader on, and il- 
lustrated with some fifty fuli-page il- 
lustrations in exquisitely soft and har- 
monious colors, with thirty ‘in’ black- 
and-white in the text, printed on sump- 
tuous paper with ample margins, and 
bound with quiet good taste in olive- 
green, Anne Macdonnell’s “Touraine 
and Its Story” is without question one 
of the most beautiful books of the sea- 
son. After an introductory chapter 
which is really a prose poem in praise 
of Touraine, followed by another on 
Tours itself, the grouping is mainly 
chronological, with brilliant glimpses 
of the periods of Saint Martin, Greg- 
ory, Faulk Narra, Henry Plantagenet, 
and Jeanne d’Arc; next is a fascina- 
ting discussion of the Renaissance, 
with special reference, of course, to its 
influence on architecture; a chapter on 
the later history of Tours follows; and 
then come leisurely rambles, in quite 
other than guidebook fashion, about S. 
Céme, Amboise, Chaumont and Blois 
and along the valleys of the Cher, the 
Indre, and the. Vienne with its memo- 
ries of Rabelais; and finally a charming 
description of the legends, customs and 
faiths of the Touraine of the present- 
day. The tourist planning a visit to 
the land of rivers and chateaux will 
find the book a delightful preparation; 
the stay-at-home might almost console 
himself in its pages. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 














